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Ir would be difficult to find two characters bet- 
ter fitted than those of Jonathan and Absalom to 
give young men right views of life—the one, in 
its nobleness and beauty, an inspiration ; the other, 
in its vanity and wicked self-seeking, an awful 
warning. The two present both sides of the pict- 
ure, and from opposite points of view teach the 
same lessons—lessons never more important than 
at the present time. It has been the author’s pur- 
pose to enforce these lessons rather than to write a 
biography. May they guide many a reader to the 
choice of the right side! 
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JONATHAN. 


STORMING GEBA. 


“And Jonathan smote the garrison of the Philistines that was 
in Geba.” 


I SAM. xiii. 3. 


BOTA. SUD S. 


iE 
STORMING GEBA. 


HIS is Jonathan’s first appearance in history ; 
we know nothing of his previous life. Where 
was he born? How old was he at this time? 
What had been his early training? These are 
questions which cannot be definitely answered. 
It matters not; here he is. A thousand men are 
under him at Gibeah. Possibly he had borne some 
- subordinate part in the successful war which had 
lately been waged against the Ammonites. With 
or without experience, his fitness for his present 
position is recognized, and he is placed in command 
of the third part of the royal army. 
Our first sight of him is in the presence of a 
~ powerful foe—the old and implacable enemy of 
Tsrael, the Philistines. It was faring badly with 


his people. Have you ever studied the history 
2 17 
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of that time? Do you appreciate the extrem- 
ities to which Israel was pushed? Note the en- 
croachments of the Philistines. From the sea~- 
coast they had pressed their way eastward into 
the interior of the country, crowding Israel to~ 
ward the Jordan valley. The people could no 
longer worship at their old sanctuaries in Bethel 
and Mizpeh and Shiloh; those who remained in 
the land were forced to hide themselves in the 
caves, The inauguration of Saul took place at 
Gilgal, the first ground taken possession of by 
Joshua in his conquest of Canaan. It looked as 
if the promise of God to their fathers that this 
should be their land was not to be realized.* 
But not all were pessimists ; some with brave and 
true hearts still remained. Among these was Jona- 
than. With his thousand men he pushes right up into 
the face of the enemy, garrisoned at Geba. The two 
armies confront each other—the one haughty and 


disdainful in the consciousness of its superiority ; 


the other—at least in the person of its youthful 
commander—hopeful and determined. 

In this position let us leave them for a time, in 
order to note a practical lesson which these facts 
suggest. 


* See Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church, sub loco. 
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1. As with Jonathan, so with every young man, 
his introduction to public life is the entrance wpon a 
conflict with powerful foes. The young man’s child- 
hood has not been without its enemies, you say. No, 
but during these early years he has had the protec- 
tion of parents and friends. Every one looks kind- 
ly upon children; love shields them from dangers 
against which they are unable to protect them- 
selves ; provision is made for their wants; schools 
are built for their benefit. Everything possible is 
done to fit them for life’s duties. They speak their 
graduating-pieces, make their final bows, step off 
the commencement-platform and out into the world. 
_ Is it the same world they have heretofore known? 
Ah, no! Itisas different from that in which they 
have thus far lived as if they had been transported 
to another planet. They still have friends, indeed, 
faithful and true, but they also find foes. Men are 
no longer interested in their success; the Philis- 
tines occupy their land. Do they seek to rise in 
business? Rivals are watching their every move- 
ment, ready to take advantage of their weaknesses 
and mistakes. Do they make application for posi- 
tions which they feel themselves qualified to fill? 
A hundred applications have preceded theirs, and 


no means are left untried to prevent their success. 
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Do they strive to put in practice the principles of 
truth and honesty instilled in their hearts by Chris- 
tian parents? They are confronted with the alter- 
native of either giving up their principles or lesing 
their income. 

Look which way you will, this life is a bat- 
tle—a fierce and terrible battle, Let no young 
man think that he is going to escape it. Yes, 
there is a way to escape. Israel might have 
avoided war with the Philistines, but only by a 
cowardly yielding. Young men can go through 
life without conflict, but to do so they must be 
content to win no victory, to enjoy no success, to 
make no conquest. Even to the enemies of their 
moral and spiritual nature they must yield a slay- 
ish submission, for in these days the man who 
would guard his character and serve his God 
meets on eyery hand enemies as powerful as 
they are numerous. 

But I am persuaded better things of those whom 
IT address. You are not cowards. You have ambi- 
tion. You want to be men, not slaves supinely 
permitting the world to tread roughshod over you, 
and least of all yielding tame and spiritless sub- 
mission to the enemies who would enslave your 
souls. 
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“Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 


In my heart’s core—ay, in my heart of heart.’* 


Prepare, therefore, for battle. The Philistines 
will not yield peaceable possession of the land. 


Before the two opposing armies meet in actual 
combat we may take another brief glance at the 
history of those troublous times. The oppression 
under which Israel suffered was bitter in the ex- 
treme. They had been driven from their cities 
and their homes. ‘They were hiding in holes and 
in caves or had taken refuge in the valley below. 
At harvest-time the Philistines made incursions and 
robbed them of their crops. But their worst griev- 
ance lay in the injunction of their enemies recorded 
in 1 Sam. xiii. 19-22, where we read that “there 
was no smith [no worker of metal] found through- 
out all the land of Israel; for the Philistines said, 
Lest the Hebrews make them swords or spears.” 
So rigid had been the enforcement of this injunc- 
tion that of the army which Saul had collected he 
alone and Jonathan had been able to procure proper 
weapons with which to enter upon the contest with 


their enemy. No wonder that the army melted 
* Hamlet, Act IIT. se. 2. 
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away from Saul in the presence of a foe superior 
alike in numbers and in equipment. The odds were 
greatly against them. Humanly speaking, success 
was scarcely possible. Jonathan had a brave heart 
to think of victory in such circumstances. 

2. Young men, the odds are agaist you in the 
battle of life. The foes you must fight are superior 
in number, in skill, in equipment. It is not an 
equal contest. You are young: they have had 
years of experience; you have only theories: they 
have actual practice ; you are without capital: they 
have the accumulations of many years; you are un- 
armed : they have the best weapons skill can furnish. 

Suppose you start in business—open a. store. 
What chance is there for you in competition with 
firms which can purchase their goods in vast quan- 
tities and draw their check for every purchase? 
They can undersell you. The people care nothing 
about your success or your failure: they will go 
where they can find the largest variety at the cheap- 
est prices. 

Or look at it from the moral side. Have you 
rightly measured the strength of the enemies who 
seek your overthrow? Think you that victory 
over the manifold temptations which assail you 


will be an easy thing? I tell you plainly that 
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in your own strength you are no match for these 
enemies. Your honesty will be attacked by the 
false but powerful maxims of the business-world. 
The immoral customs of society will bear down 
with crushing force upon your habits of purity 
and sobriety. Still more, there is a subtle enemy 
of whom the word of God says, “He goeth forth 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour.” 
Are you able to cope with Satan ? 

I do not wish to discourage you. Victory is 
possible, as you shall see. But nothing is gained 
by closing our eyes to facts. Victory does not 
come by underestimating the strength of our adver- 
saries; such miscalculations rather ensure defeat. 
That was the mistake our nation made in the war 
against secession. We thought the South could be 
conquered by a handful of soldiers. The mistake 
cost millions of dollars and thousands of precious 
lives. Let us estimate rightly both our own weak- 
ness and the enemy’s strength. By so doing noth- 


ing will be lost and much will be gained. 


How, then, it will be asked, is victory to be 
won? If the enemy is stronger than we, if we 
are compelled to fight him on unequal terms, what 


hope is there of escaping defeat? Let us look 
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again to Jonathan. His history plainly shows us 
that he was a man of God. The text, indeed, 
says nothing of the sort, but the text must be in- 
terpreted in the light of his after-life. He believed 
God and took him at his word. The Almighty 
had said that this land was to belong to Israel; he 
had made a covenant to this effect with Abraham, 
and had confirmed the covenant with an oath. The 
Philistines had no right to the cities they had con- 
quered. God was upon Israel’s side. Jonathan 
believed this. 

As a weak nation in going to war with a stronger 
seeks the aid of some powerful ally, so Jonathan 
formed an alliance with the Most High. It was 
not youthful ardor nor rash enthusiasm that ani- 
mated him; it was not personal vanity nor love 
of glory nor foolhardy daring which prompted the 
assault upon Geba: it was faith in God, belief that 
the Almighty would fight with and for him, con- 
viction that, powerful as the enemy was, God was 
still more powerful.* 

3. In the battle you have to fight, young men, 
you cannot do better than to seek diwine aid. You 
have seen the superiority of your foes, and that in 
your own strength you are no match for them. If 


* See 1 Sam. xiv. 6. 
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you win the victory, you must have a powerful 
ally. There is but one who can give you the need- 
ed assistance, and that one is God. ‘True, in your 
business you may have some friend willing to ad- 
vance the necessary capital or able to help you on 
to financial success, but in the higher concerns 
of your soul, in the conflict with temptation, in 
the establishment of a noble character—in that 
which makes you a true man—God alone can 
ensure you the victory. 

There is a German picture which represents a 
game of chess. A young man and Satan are the 
players. It is an unequal contest, for Satan is by 
far the more clever player. His look is the antici- 
pation of victory. With a diabolical leer he peers 
over the board and makes his moves. His antago- 
nist is troubled and fearful. The danger of check- 
mate is imminent. But behind him, in shadowy 
outline, stands the Angel of the Covenant ready to 
help. The proffered aid is not refused. A coun- 
ter-move is made by divine suggestion, and the 
aspect of the game is changed. Satan is baffled, 
and the youth is the victor. 

It is a picture of yourself, young man. You 
are playing a game with Satan, and you are no 


match for him. Stop a moment and view the situ- 
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ation. Who has the advantage thus far? Can you 
not see how Satan has been pushing his forces? 
how he has been marshaling his pieces for the final 
assault? how imminent is the fatal announcement 
of “Checkmate”? It is because you have been 
relying upon your own skill. The Angel of the 
Covenant stands ready to help you; call upon him. 
All the resources of this wonderful game are at his 
command. Defeat may still be turned into vic- 
tory. 

But how much better at the very beginning of 
the contest to realize your insufficiency and seek di- 
vine aid! Jonathan’s first blow was struck in the 
strength of the Lord, else had the garrison of 
Geba never been routed or the peak of Michmash 
never been scaled. Be not content with not being 
made the slaves of your enemy; be content with 
nothing less than a glorious victory. 

4. This leads me to another thought, which is 
also suggested by the history before us: You should 
be satisfied with nothing short of an aggresswe war- 
fare. By allordinary rules Jonathan ought to have 
entrenched himself as strongly as possible and have 
waited for the enemy to attack him. Most men 
would have been content to act on the defensive ; 


not so Jonathan. It was as easy for God to 
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rout the enemy as to repel their assault. They 
were usurpers and should be driven back and out of 
the land. This was Jonathan’s policy, and in pur- 
suance of it he strikes a sudden and powerful blow. 
The result is recorded: “ Jonathan smote the gar- 
rison of the Philistines that was in Geba.” 

Find in this action an example worthy of imi- 
tation. Too many young men are content with 
simply a negative morality. They do not steal or 
lie; they are not intemperate; they do not break 
the Sabbath. These things are right and excellent, 
but they do not go far enough. True morality has 
its positive as well as its negative pole; it helps its 
neighbor as well as refrains from defrauding him. 
It expels the enemy from Geba as well as defends 
the stronghold of Gibeah. 

We see a great deal of this merely defensive kind 
of warfare. Men entrench themselves behind some 
strong fortifications, and because they feel safe pay 
no attention to the ravages of the enemy about them. 
If they are temperate, it matters not how many 
others fall by the curse of intemperance; if they 
are moral, the forces of immorality may win never 
so many victories: it is no concern of theirs; they 
are not their brother’s keeper; if they are Chris- 


tians, the rest of the world may go to destruction ; 
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if they are in the enjoyment of church-privileges, 
why should they be concerned about the destitution 
of others? if their own land is evangelized, why 
care for the spiritual welfare of other nations ? 

Is that the true spirit? No; the Philistines are 
to be attacked and routed; the war is to be pushed 
into the enemy’s country. There should be a posi- 
tiveness to your morality ; your weapons should be 
kept not only free from stain, but in active service. 
Drive the enemy from Geba, or he will always an- 
noy you; as long as he is there you will never be 
safe eyen in your stronghold at Gibeah. A merely 
negative morality is always in danger of overthrow. 
Pull down the temples of Dagon if you would 
worship securely in the sanctuaries of the Lord. 

Aggressiveness is what we need in individual and 
in church life. Acting only on the defensive means 
our overthrow and enslavement. The forces of evil 
that threaten ruin to the young, to the nation and 
to the Church were never more to be feared than 
now. Our hope, under God, is in the young men 
of the land. Who will join Jonathan in his at- 
tack on Geba? Arise, young men; with your 
strong right arms smite the foe. God is with you. 
Free yourselves, free the land, free the Church, from 
the power of the Philistine. 


THE OPPOsiInG HOstTrs. 


“And the people were called together after Saul to Gilgal. 
And the Philistines gathered themselves together to fight with 
Israel, thirty thousand chariots, and six thousand horsemen, and 
people as the sand which is on the seashore in multitude; and 
they came up, and pitched in Michmash, eastward from Beth- 


aven.”’ 


1 SAM. xill. 4, 5. 


II. 
THE OPPOSING HOSTS. 


OME think that Jonathan madea mistake in 
attacking the Philistine garrison at Geba; I do 
not incline to their view, although I admit there is 
force in their arguments. The record is silent on 
the subject ; positiveness is, therefore, out of the 
question. It is but fair, then, that I should recog- 
nize the possible truth of the view from which I 
dissent, and give it full statement. Substantially 
it is this: 

At the time of Jonathan’s sudden and successful 
attack there had been no declaration of war between 
Israel and the Philistines. Evidently there was no 
intention on the part of Saul immediately to en- 
gage in such a conflict. The army with which he 
had defeated the Ammonites had been disbanded 
and all but three thousand dismissed ; these were 
retained for garrison-duty and as a bodyguard to 
the king. Moreover, the Philistines, as we have 


seen, were much the stronger. Everything was in 
31 
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their favor; their numbers were greater, their wea- 
pons better, their positions stronger: they occupied 
the hills and the passes, while the Israelites were 
forced into the Jordan valley, below. Saul wisely 
saw the hopelessness of a present conflict with them. 
Of course he did not abandon his purpose of throw- 
ing off the yoke they had forced upon the people, 
but he purposed to wait until he was better pre- 
pared for the contest. In the mean time, the Phil- 
istines robbed the Israelites of their crops; they 
occupied their cities; they deprived them of all 
opportunity of properly arming themselves for war. 
They kept a careful outlook upon their movements. 
Tsrael’s recent choice of a king and the military- 
valor displayed under him proved the necessity of 
unrelaxed watchfulness on their part. Still, the 
Philistines were content with the existing condi- 
tion of things. 

Tn such circumstances Jonathan struck his unex- 
pected blow at Geba. It certainly has the look of 
being an ill-judged act; possibly it was. It might 
have been wiser and better to await the slower 
movements of Saul, to begin hostilities only when 
there should bea fair prospect of success. or this 
daring exploit was the signal for war. Whether or 
not Saul approved the act we do not know; he at 
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least clearly recognized its consequences. He saw 
that war could be postponed no longer, so he blew 
the trumpet throughout the land and assembled the 
people at Gilgal, while the Philistines gathered in 
overwhelming numbers at Michmash. 

Some reach the same conclusion as to the rash- 
ness of Jonathan’s action by another line of argu- 
ment. They say that the Hebrew word translated 
“garrison” in 1 Sam. xiii. 3 means literally some- 
thing erected—therefore a pillar or flagstaff—and 
that it was this symbol of Philistine ascendency 
which the young patriot demolished. But a gar- 
rison can be erected as well as a flagstaff, and we 
should scarcely speak of smiting the latter. Others, 
with more plausibility, interpret the word to mean 
some Philistine officer or tax-collector stationed at 
Geba whom Jonathan in his youthful ardor and 
with mistaken zeal attacked and slew. 

Admit, then, for a moment, the force of these 
arguments, and say that the action of Jonathan was 
ill-timed and ill-judged. It gives me opportunity 
to say a few words upon the subject of youthful 
rashness. 

By this hasty deed the country was involved in a 
war for which it was not prepared. Rashness is 


characteristic of youth; it is not a habit with the 
3 
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young soberly to count the cost, to consider care- 
fully all the bearings and to act with due delibera- 
tion. They are governed largely by their impulses 
and feelings; they are hopeful and buoyant, and do 
not perceive the difficulties which lie in the way. 
They are confident and self-reliant because defeat 
has not demonstrated to them their weakness. So, 
where older and wiser men would be cautious, they 
push boldly forward. They feel 


“Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises.” 


Oftentimes, it is true, this very rush of youthful 
enthusiasm carries all before it; equally often, per- 
haps, the caution of age gets to be over-cautious, 
and great opportunities are lost by too much delib- 
eration, by a too keen appreciation of opposing dif+ 
ficulties. Still, I cannot be wrong in urging upon 
the young something more of the prudence of age 
than they are wont to possess. Their enthusiasm 
cannot overturn the laws which govern the world ; 
it may carry an outpost like Geba, but it cannot 
defeat the Philistine army. If young men would 
win a permanent victory, they must have regard to 
established principles and must act in accordance 
with them. Napoleon used to say that the Lord is 
on the side of the heaviest ordnance. Now and then 
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a battle is won by some sudden and brilliant dash, 
but no general can rely upon dashes; and even suc- 
cessful dashes will be found to be consonant with a 
well-ordered plan which takes into account all the 
circumstances. Your dependence, young men, must 
be upon hard fighting, hard work. Do not expect 
that your zeal and vigor alone will suffice in the 
battle of life. Do not abate one jot or one tittle 
of your enthusiasm, but with it combine prudence, 
reflection, deliberation. Rightly estimate yourselves, 
and do not under-estimate your enemy. Nothing is 
gained and much is lost by distorting the truth. 
Neither in the material nor in the intellectual nor 
in the moral world can you win success by flying 
in the face of the great laws of God’s establishing. 
Your rashness in every such attempt, though it may 
meet with temporary success, will in the end result 
in crushing defeat, even as Saul and Jonathan fell 
at last by the power of the Philistines. 

As already said, however, I do not accept the 
view which reduces Jonathan’s action to the posi- 
tion of youthful rashness. My main reason for an 
opposite judgment is his godly character. He be- 
lieved in the God of the covenant; he knew the 
history of his people, and in connection with that 
history the wonderful displays of divine power by 
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which their enemies had been overthrown. Why 
should not God work for Israel now as heretofore ? 
This certainly is the animating spirit of Jonathan’s 
attack on Michmash, which soon follows. “ There 
is no restraint to the Lord,” he says, “to save by 
many or by few.’ Without this faith in God his 
act would have been rash indeed, but with it it was 
wise above the wisdom of this world, which leaves 


God out of the reckoning. 


But let us pass to other thoughts. The slaughter 
of the Geba garrison was the signal for war. There 
was at once a gathering of the clans. Watchful 
neutrality was no longer possible: “The people 
were called together after Saul to Gilgal. And 
the Philistines gathered themselves together to 
fight with Israel; . . . and they came up, and 
pitched in Michmash.” 

The influence of Jonathan’s brave deed was felt 
in two opposite directions. What were they? 

First, his friends were encouraged. Before this 
Saul may not have felt prepared for war, but there 
was no longer any hesitation on his part. Nor was 
it the reason of his new activity that he saw that 
war was now inevitable: he was inspired by his 


son’s heroism. At once he sends the proclamation 
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throughout all the land, saying, “ Let the Hebrews 
hear.” Hear what? His command to assemble 
because war could no longer be avoided? No. 
What, then? To hear of Jonathan’s patriotic 
deed. This was the trumpet-blast which sounded 
throughout Israel. There was no further call than 
this, but this was enough. Like Saul, Israel was 
also inspired, and came flocking to his standard at 
Gilgal. That one brave act roused a nation. 

How forcibly ought this history to impress upon 
young men the importance of noble conduct in 
view of its influence upon others! Emerson has 
said 


“Nothing is fair or good alone;” 


and a greater than Emerson has declared, “ None 
of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self” (Rom. xiv. 7). Your acts reach out beyond 
yourself and affect others. If you are brave and 
true, many a wavering soul will take courage 
through the inspiration of your example. There 
are younger brothers looking up to you, youthful 
companions who will be guided by the course you 
pursue—yea, men and women many years older 
than yourself who will engage in noble enterprises 


because you have led the way. 
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I know what you are saying; you are saying 
that you have no such opportunity as presented 
itself to Jonathan. You are not a king’s son. 
Your life is obscure, your sphere is limited. Ad- 
mit it. What then? Does it follow that your life 
touches no other life—that you can be an inspira- 
tion to no other soul? 


“Poor indeed thou must be if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal or woe; 
If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, 
No fond voices answer to thine own; 
If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten 


By daily sympathy and gentle tone.” 


One of the greatest hindrances to the conquest 
of evil is this spirit of waiting for great opportu- 
nities, neglecting to “doe the nexte thynge” be- 
cause that next thing is not a great thing. The 
world is made up of little things. The best serv- 
ice you can render to God and to humanity is to 
lead a true and noble life in the sphere you occupy. 
Such a life, however humble, however obscure, will 
have its influence, no one can tell how wide an in- 
fluence. See that little Welsh boy talking with his 
minister about the word of God—a simple thing 
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that might be forgotten in an hour. But what 
came of it? The British and the American Bible 
Societies, which with every tick of the clock give 
to the world a printed copy of the Scriptures. No 
one can tell where that boy’s influence will end. 
The principal thing is to lead a noble life; God 
will care for the rest. 

Ponder the following lines from the pen of 
the poet Keble: 


“We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears 
In weeds that mar the land 
Or healthful store. 


“The deeds we do, the words we say— 
Into still air they seem to fleet: 
We count them ever past; 
But they shall last: 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 


““T charge thee by the years gone by, 
For the love’s sake of brethren dear, 
Keep thou the one true way 
In work and play, 
Lest in that world their cry 


Of woe thou hear.” 
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But Jonathan’s heroic storming of Geba not only 
proved an inspiration to his friends, but also pro- 
voked the active antagonism of his foes. So long as 
the Israelites made no attempt to free themselves 
from oppression the Philistines did nothing more 
than keep a watchful eye upon them and enforce 
the demands of their supremacy; but the moment 
an effort was made to throw off the galling yoke, 
that moment the enemy was aroused to thwart it. 
See the Philistines flocking in vast numbers from 
every part of the land and crowding the passes 
of Benjamin. What a multitude !—“as the sand 
which is on the seashore in multitude.” * 


* Thirty thousand chariots are out of all proportion to six 
thousand horsemen; moreover, such a number of war-chariots 
is never met with in history, either sacred or profane. Pos- 
sibly the number was intended to include chariots of all kinds 
or the men fighting in them, asin 2 Sam. x. 18; 1 Kings xx. 
21; 1 Chron, xix.18. But even on either of these suppositions 
the number is surprisingly large. More likely by mistake of 
the Hebrew copyist, whereby one letter was substituted for 
another closely resembling it, the reading was changed from 
three thousand to the thirty thousand now in the text. This 
view is strengthened by the fact that the Syriac and Arabic 
versions have three thousand. Some eminent critics also point 
out the possibility of a mistake by the repetition of the final 
letter of one of the words, which would still further reduce 


the number to one thousand. 
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Singular result, do you say? Not at all; it was 
perfectly natural. It was like the firing upon Fort 
Sumter. The thunder of those booming cannon re- , 
verberated throughout the country and transformed 
a peaceful nation into a military camp. It was 
like the first revolutionary act in our struggle for 
national independence. It brought down upon 
us the mighty power of Great Britain. 

Tt is not less true in spiritual matters. The first 
victories of the early disciples of Christ aroused the 
active enmity of the Jewish rulers. As the gospel 
was preached in other lands it met with the same 
bitter experience, until at last, as its successes were 
multiplied, the spirit of persecution flamed forth 
with tremendous energy. It is not otherwise to- 
day. Let an aggressive work be undertaken against 
the powers of evil, let some Geba of the enemy be 
stormed, and at once there will be a rallying of all 
available forces to beat back the advance. You 
do not believe this? Well, then, attack some gar- 
rison of the hosts of intemperance, or of licentious- 
ness, or of gambling, or of unrighteous money- 
making, or of political corruption. Show your 
strength by winning an initial victory; you will 
then have occasion to know of the existence still 
of Philistines in the land. 
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What is true of Christianity at large is equally 
true of the individual Christian. Your attempt, 
my brother, to free yourself from the power of the 
enemy will be sure to provoke energetic opposition ; 
your adversary will not permit you to escape if it is in 
his power to prevent it. This explains why so many 
young Christians are thrown into doubt and per- 
plexity. So long as they were quietly submitting 
to the supremacy of Satan there was no need for him 
to make them feel uncomfortable, but the time came 
when they determined to throw off his yoke. Ah! 
then began a struggle—a struggle which did not end 
with their first victory, a struggle which that vic- 
tory only intensified. Battling with a foe so vigi- 
lant, so active, so powerful, it is impossible to escape 
with neither wounds nor bruises. So it often hap- 
pens that as the young warrior lies breathless and 
bleeding under the fierce attack of his enemy, his 
courage wanes, he is almost ready to abandon the 
fight and to submit his neck again to the yoke. 
He had expected peace and quiet in the service of 
God, and, lo! here are wounds and apparent defeat. 
Be not disheartened ; no unusual thing has hap- 
pened to you. He that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution. It takes more than 


one victory to bring about a permanent peace. 
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Fight on; the Lord is with you. In his own 
time he will give you the victory. 

Let no young men be frightened from right and 
truth and God by fear of the contest that lies be- 
fore them. You are called to the grandest warfare 
man éver waged—the battle against the prince of 
evil and for the Prince of peace—a battle in which 
the victory will be as glorious as it is sure. The 
trumpet-call of our great King is sounding through 
the land. Who will hear it? Rather, who will not 
hear it? Who will slink away into the holes and 
the caves of the mountains? 


“¢Ye that are men, now serve him’ 
Against unnumbered foes ; 
Let courage rise with danger, 
And strength to strength oppose.” 


4\ 


AICHMASH. 


— 


“And Jonathan said to the young man that bare his armor, 
Come, and let us g0 over unto the garrison of these uncircumcised ¢ 
zw may be that the Lord will work for us ; for there ts no restraint 
to the Lord to save by many or by few.” 

1 SAM. xiv. 6. 


Tit 
MICHMASH. 


HE heroic act of Jonathan in the storming of 
the Philistine garrison at Geba had, as we 
have seen, a twofold result. On the one hand, 
Israel was greatly encouraged. The trumpet-blast 
sounded throughout the land, and with braver 
hearts than they had had for many a year the 
people gathered to do battle with their powerful 
foe. But, on the other hand, the Philistines were 
also roused by the same act to greater activity. In 
far larger numbers than Saul could muster they 
came together to fight with Israel, determined to 
retain their supremacy over the subject Hebrews. 
At this point in the history occurs the great 
name of Samuel, the prophet-priest and virtual 
ruler of Israel. True, God had granted the de- 
sire of the people for a king, but he had by no 
means abdicated his throne or renounced his right- 
ful place as the Head of the nation. Samuel, and 


not Saul, was his representative among the people. 
47 
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Saul, though nominally king, was to act only under 
the guidance of the prophet. Samuel had already 
directed Saul to wait seven days for him at Gil- 
gal.* In the mean time, the sudden enthusiasm 
of the little army began to ebb. ‘The tremendous 
nature of the conflict in which they were about to 
engage was more fully realized. The contrast 
wrought discouragement. Fear seized upon their 
hearts. Desertions became numerous. Thousands 
of their friends and neighbors had been deaf to the 
trumpet-call, had fled across the Jordan or were 
hiding themselves in caves and in all manner of 
safe retreats.t Had they not acted wisely? What 
was the good in fighting against an invincible foe? 
Defeat alone could be expected. So the army dwin- 
dles away ; six hundred only remain. Still no sign 
of the prophet. Saul can endure it no longer; he 
determines himself to offer the sacrifices which Sam- 
uel alone was authorized to make. The act was a 
fatal one. It showed Saul’s distrust of God ; it re- 
vealed his purpose to proceed independently of him ; 
it violated the principle upon which he was made 
king—viz., absolute subordination to the will of 
God as expressed through his divinely-appointed 
representative. It proved, therefore, Saul’s unfit- 


*1 Sam. x. 8. +1 Sam. xiii. 6. 
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ness for the position he occupied. It was not pos- 
sible that his kingdom should continue. 

Upon the background of such gloomy surround- 
ings is thrown the light of a heroism still more: 
brilliant than that which won the victory of Geba. 
Again the hero is Jonathan, and the deed is the 
storming of the height at Michmash. 

Note the circumstances. The advance-force of 
the Philistine army had pushed itself forward to 
the extreme eastern point of their occupation. Evi- 
dently they remembered Geba and did not mean to 
permit a repetition of that disastrous occurrence ; 
they encamped, therefore, at Michmash, the pres- 
ent Mukhmas, some seven miles north of what was 
then Jebus, but which afterward, when captured by 
David, became Jerusalem, the famous capital of the 
nation. Michmash appeared to be an invincible 
stronghold ; Josephus tells us that it consisted of a 
precipice with three tops, ending in a long sharp 
tongue and protected by surrounding cliffs believed 
to be unscalable. The biblical description of it is 
found in the two verses next preceding the text. 
“Exactly such a stronghold exists immediately east 
of the present village of Mukhmas, and is still 
called the ‘fortress’ by the peasantry. It is a 
ridge forming three knolls rising above a perpen- 
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dicular crag and ending in a narrow tongue to the 
east, with cliffs below; opposite this fastness, on 
the south, there is a crag of equal height, seemingly 
-too steep to climb, the two forming ‘a sharp rock 
on one side and a sharp rock on the other.” * 
Opposite this Philistine force, thus securely forti- 
fied, at Gibeah, on the south, was Saul, his heart 
discouraged, with his handful of six hundred dis- 
heartened though brave men. 

In these gloomy surroundings a sudden inspira- 
tion seizes upon Jonathan. Why should he not 
repeat at Michmash, and on a larger scale, the deed 
performed at Geba? With God’s help, why could 
he not also smite this larger and stronger garrison? 
He carefully conceals his purpose from his father, 
for he knows that Saul would look upon the scheme 
as chimerical and forbid his undertaking it; he tells 
no one but his faithful armor-bearer. Together 
they arrange the plan, and together enter upon its 
execution. 

See them. It was yet dark when the start was 
made, if Josephus may be trusted. Their fellow- 
soldiers are still asleep. Noiselessly the two ad- 
venturers find their way through the camp. They 
reach the wady, or chasm, over which they must 


* Geikie’s Hours with the Bible. + Ant., vi. 6, 2 2. 
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pass. It is no easy task. On either side the rocks 
are almost perpendicular; down them on the one 
side and up them on the other they must clamber. 
A single false step is sure death. . But the descent 
is made in safety, and they begin-the ascent. It is 
hard and dangerous work; their skill and bodily 
strength, however, are equal to the task. Just as 
the day dawns they reach the point where they 
have already planned to discover themselves to the 
enemy. 

Thus far all had gone well. The darkness had 
concealed their movements, and now further action 
depended on the will of God. The project was 
planned in faith and dependence on the Almighty ; 
it should be prosecuted only if in harmony with 
his will. Thus an omen had been fixed upon 
which should determine for them the divine 
pleasure. They would show themselves to the 
enemy: if the enemy threatened to descend, it 
should be understood as a sign that they should 
abandon their undertaking; if, on the other hand, 
the enemy should say, “Come up to is, 2 it 
should be taken as a sign of divine approyal. 

Astonished at their appearance in a spot sup- 
posed to be inaccessible from below, the Philistine 
guard thought they must have emerged from some 
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hole in the rocks where, like many of their coun- 
trymen, they had been hiding. At once the Philis- 
tines began to make themselves merry over the mat- 
ter, and called out the scoffing invitation, “ Come up 
to us, and we will show you a thing,” or, as some 
translate it, “Come up, will you not? We should 
like to make your acquaintance.” It was the sign 
for which Jonathan longed, and he lost no time 
in accepting it. “The Lord hath delivered them 
into the hands of Israel,” he cried to his armor- 
bearer; and, climbing up the face of the cliff on 
their hands and feet, the two were soon at the 
summit. 

It was the Philistines rather than Jonathan who 
were shown a thing or two: they were shown how 
a Benjamite could use a bow and a sling—instru- 
ments with which the people of Israel had become 
wonderfully expert during the enforced lack among 
them of metal weapons, and in the use of which 
Jonathan surpassed them all.” 

Twenty men fall before this furious assault. The 
post flees precipitately. The panic is communicated 
to the garrison ; aroused from their sleep, they know 
nothing of the number of the attacking force. Their 
first thought is of safety. The wildest confusion 


* See 1 Sam. xviii. 4; xx. 36; 2 Sam. i, 22. 
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prevails; exaggerated rumors fly from mouth to 
mouth. In the army are many Hebrew slaves 
unwillingly in arms against their countrymen; 
these seize the opportunity to strike for freedom. 
The Philistine host is divided against itself; friend 
cannot be distinguished from foe ; every man’s hand 
is against his fellow. 

The noise of the tumult is heard in the little 
army of Saul. He notes the excited flight of the 
Philistines, and, surmising the cause as he discovers 
the absence-of Jonathan and his armor-bearer, the 
king joins in the pursuit. The many who had hid 
in the clefts and the caves of the rocks emerge from 
their retreats to swell the force of the pursuers. The 
army of six hundred rapidly grows to ten thousand, 
Each village through which the fugitives pass, each 
of the twenty miles of their disordered flight, fur- 
nishes its quota of Hebrews to aid in the destruction 
of the enemy. The rout is complete; the Philistine 
power is broken. It might have been utterly and 
for ever broken but for Saul’s indiscretion and folly, 
of which we have no time now to speak. 

We have dwelt thus largely upon this remark- 
able history that we may draw from it certain les- 
sons which we believe will be of value especially 


to young men. 
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1. First, we may discover in the exploit of Jon- 
athan the value of physical strength. Had Jonathan 
been a weakling, the victory of Michmash would 
never have been won; it took muscle to climb down 
and climb up those seemingly unscalable rocks. 
Then, with this task accomplished, his work was 
but begun ; the battle was still before him. Think 
of that furious onslaught following without an in- 
stant’s delay the difficult ascent. See those twenty 
men falling before his unwearied arm. All that day 
he pursues the fleeing host, and still he is ready 
to push on. The bow of Jonathan turned not 
back. He was swifter than an eagle; he was 
stronger than a lion.* 

We should not despise the body nor think that 
health and strength are inconsistent with spiritual- 
ity. Disease and physical infirmities do not help 
us in the battle against sin and Satan which as 
good soldiers we must wage; God may use them 
for our discipline and humbling. Paul was given 
a “thorn in the flesh” that he might not be ex- 
alted above measure, but no one was more con- 
scious than he that it was also a hindrance to the 
largest success of his work. 

A great deal of sinful nonsense connects itself 


* 2 Sam. 1. 22, 23. 
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with this matter. Here is a man who for years 
has persistently violated the laws of health. He 
has not taken sufficient physical exercise, has 
robbed himself of sleep, has paid no attention to 
his diet, has been guilty of vicious habits. At 
last the inevitable collapse comes, and years of 
invalidism succeed. Let no one say that that 
man has committed no sin: suicide is as much 
murder as is the killing of another person; ruin- 
ing one’s own health is no less sin than is destroy- 
ing the health of one’s child. 

Then look at the nonsense of laying upon God 
the blame of our ill-health thus brought about 
and wondering at the mystery of his providential 
dealing with us. There is no mystery about it; 
we have brought our ailments upon ourselves by 
our own folly, by our persistent flying in the face 
of God’s world-old laws. 

The body has an important place in our blessed 
religion. It is the temple of the Holy Ghost; it 
must not be defiled. God is not honored by any- 
thing that undermines health. 

Strengthen your body, young men, in every 
proper way. Take plenty of exercise; shun every 
vice which debilitates. Fit yourselves for heroic 


work where clear brains, steady nerves and strong 
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arms are necessary. No matter what your position 
and calling in life, health and strength will prove 
powerful allies, while disease and debility will pre- 
sent obstacles which you may find it impossible to 
surmount, 

2. Again, Jonathan’s exploit shows to us the 
value of intellectual strength. You say you dis- 
cover no evidence of mental superiority in this 
attack on Michmash ; you call it arash and thought- 
less deed. But look at it. During those days of 
inactivity while Saul was waiting for Samuel, Jon- 
athan had been studying the situation ; he had dis- 
that the 
scaling of those apparently unscalable rocks was 


covered what no one else seemed to know 


possible. He saw a point just below the hostile 
garrison from which, if he could reach it in safety, 
the remainder of the ascent would be comparatively 
easy. From this spot he could retreat in safety if 
it seemed best to go no farther. Yet, because it 
was in plain sight of the enemy, he could not ad- 
vance if the guard saw fit to oppose his ascent. 
The Philistines could easily have hurled him to 
the rocks hundreds of feet below; why not try 
to surprise them in their fancied security? The ex- 
periment would have been too dangerous ; a tum- 


bling stone, a crackling shrub, would have revealed 
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his presence and sealed his fate. Jonathan had 
thought it all out. If, reaching that point, the 
guard should treat him with indifference or con- 
tempt, if they should show no disposition to con- 
test his further ascent, then he could reach the 
summit in safety. 

Look, too, at the attack itself. Who can doubt 
that it had been carefully planned? What were 
two men against an army, or even against the 
guard there stationed? Their hope of success lay 
in the suddenness of the assault, in the surprise 
they would cause, in the panic that would natu- 
rally follow, in the fear they might inspire that 
they were but the first of a considerable attacking 
force. It was a terribly bold undertaking, but it 
was not a case of headlong and thoughtless daring. 

There was one other thing which Jonathan had 
carefully to consider: that was himself. Had he 
the physical strength for this almost superhuman 
undertaking? Had he the requisite nerve after 
the exhaustion of his climbing? Would his blows 
be strong enough? Would his aim be steady and 
sure as he bent his bow or slung the deadly stone? 
The event proved that he neither overestimated 
nor underestimated his own ability. 

Now, what is intellectual strength? Above all 
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else, it is the ability to see things exactly as they 
are. Few men with the advantages even of a col- 
lege training ever reach this point. Their outlook 
is distorted, their fears come in to exaggerate the 
obstacles in their way or their buoyant hopes blind 
their eyes to insuperable difficulties. In either case 
failure is the result. Why? Because, in the first 
instance, they never make a bold push for victory, 
or, in the second instance, they attempt the impos- 
sible or underestimate the difficulties they must en- 
counter and overestimate their ability to meet them. 
This is why so many men fail in business ; they do 
not see things exactly as they are. Correctly to es- 
timate one’s self and one’s surroundings is proof 
positive of the highest kind of clear and vigorous 
thinking. To shape one’s course and move reso- 
lutely forward on the basis of such correct think- 
ing indicates an intellectual strength to which defeat 
and failure are strangers. 

Let me urge you, young men, to cultivate your 
minds as well as your bodies. Learn to think 
clearly and accurately. To do this you must be- 
come masters of yourselves. You must, as it were, 
get away from and outside of self and look upon 
yourself as upon another person. From this dis- 


passionate and unbiased point of view you must 
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bring all the facts and circumstances to the balance 
of a clear and impartial judgment. Do this, and 
victory will be yours; do it not, and defeat will 
be certain. 

3. But we have not yet reached the main les- 
son to be found in Jonathan’s exploit: it is the 
value of spiritual strength. The mighty victory at 
Michmash would never have been won had it not 
been for Jonathan’s faith in God. It is true he 
had rightly estimated his own bodily strength and 
powers ; he had considered the surprise and proba- 
ble panic which would follow upon a sudden attack 
from an unexpected quarter ; but he was not foolish 
enough to imagine that his own unaided arm could 
defeat the Philistine host. Put the best possible 
construction upon his exploit, and still, apart from 
this element of faith, it cannot be justified. With- 
out faith in God, however wisely planned, it was 
only a foolhardy undertaking ; but with the favor- 
ing help of the Lord the victory was sure, the en- 
terprise was a wise and a sober one. 

Theoretically, we all believe that God is almighty 
and is on the side of right: that “one with God is 
a majority ” is a theological proposition susceptible 
of easy proof: but the trouble lies in trying to 
make it a “working” theory. We fail in its 
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practical application: faith falters. The Philis- 
tines who are seen outweigh the unseen God, and 
our theory remains but a theory. We acknowledge 
that God can work by few as well as by many, but 
we have no confidence that he will so work. 

Jonathan has set us a better example: he has 
shown us that faith should not end in a dogma, 
however beautiful and true. It should extend to 
practice—to life, God is against the uncircumcised 
Philistines; his mighty power he stands ready to 
exert on the side of his chosen people. We may 
proceed on the hypothesis that divine aid will be 
vouchsafed in our contest with the powers of evil. 
Whether we attack the enemy who has entrenched 
himself upon some apparently invincible Michmash 
within our own souls, determining to free ourselves 
from the oppressive bondage of some evil habit and 
from the power of Satan, or whether our warfare 
is on a broader scale—against the organized enemies 
of the Chureh—we may be sure of divine assist- 
ance. Let us go forward to do our part; God will 
not fail us. 


INTERPRETING GOD’S WILL. 


“ Then said Jonathan, Behold, we wilt pass over unto these 
men, and we will discover ourselves unto them. Tf they say thus 
unto us, Tarry until we come to you, then we will stand still 
in our place, and will not go up unto them. But ifathey say thus, 
Come up unto us; then we will go up; for the Lord hath delivered 
them into our hand; and this shall be a sign unto us.” 


I SAM. xiv. 8-10. 


IV. 
INTERPRETING GOD’S WILL. 


HESE words suggest a most practical subject. 
Jonathan was meditating an act fraught with 
deepest importance both to himself and to his peo- 
ple. If undertaken, the issue was beyond his fore- 
sight; it was impossible for him to foretell its suc- 
cessful termination. In fact, from a human point 
of view, the probabilities were largely against him. 
If divine help were vouchsafed, the end, indeed, 
would not be uncertain; “for there is no restraint 
to the Lord to save by many or by few.” But this 
was the very question which needed settlement. 
How could Jonathan know whether or not the 
Lord would be with him? How could he deter- 
mine what was the Lord’s will? How could he 
ascertain whether or not the Lord favored his plan 
and would work with him for the overthrow of the 
Philistine host? The text tells us how this all- 
important matter was settled, while the result war- 
rants the conclusion that Jonathan pursued a wise 


method in ascertaining what was the divine will. 
63 
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This is an intensely practical subject for each of 
us. Times come in the history of every one when 
far-reaching questions are to be answered, when 
human foresight cannot foretell the issue, when 
with God great victories may be won, while with- 
out him defeat is certain The heart cries out for 
light and guidance: “Oh that God would speak 
from heaven! oh that he would by audible voice 
dispel the doubt and make the path plain!” 
From bended knee we rise as undecided and unde- 
termined as ever. We open the Bible, but we read 
in vain. Our ease is a special one. Shall I enter 
upon this business? Shall I accept this offer? 
Shall I choose this profession? Shall I attack 
this frowning Michmash of evil? What is God’s 
will, and how am [I to ascertain it? 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not say that 
prayer and the Scriptures are worthless; I do 
not say that the divine will may not often be deter- 
mined by resort to them. On the contrary, I most 
firmly believe that they will furnish ample guid- 
ance in all the ordinary affairs of life. But extra- 
ordinary circumstances arise when something more 
than—or, rather, in addition to—prayer and Seript- 
ure is needed. Such a time had come to Jonathan. 


He might have consulted the priests, but they could 
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not have told him. The sacred volume of the law 
would have given him no light. He did pray, 
doubtless, over his project, but he did not rely 
simply upon prayer. 

In studying this incident in Jonathan’s life we 
may arrive at certain conclusions which will prove 
of inestimable service to us in determining the 
divine will concerning similar critical times in our 
own history. 

1. First of all, we learn that he who would ascer- 
tain God’s will must have an intense yearning to 
know it. See Jonathan there at Gibeah. What 
had he been thinking about during those weary 
days in which the army had been awaiting the 
appearance of Samuel? We can easily surmise 
the tenor of his thoughts. His unexpected storm- 
ing of Geba had been the immediate cause of the 
unequal war. As the result of his action he had 
seen the Philistines gathering in overwhelming 
numbers; he had seen the army which rallied at 
the trumpet-blast of Saul daily diminishing until 
but six hundred men remained. As there are 
those to-day who question the wisdom of Jona- 
than’s conduct at Geba, so doubtless there were 
eritics in the Hebrew camp to say, after the first 


enthusiasm had passed, that the attack was ill- 
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timed, that his youthful rashness had involved 
them in a strife for which they were utterly un- 
prepared. His own mind possibly was in doubt on 
the subject. Was he to blame for this desperate 
state of affairs? Certainly he was responsible for 
it; was he also to blame for it? Had he been ‘ 
rash? Had he acted without divine sanction and 
direction? See him out there on jagged Seneh. 
What is he doing? He is pondering these ques- 
tions, trying to find their answer. One thing at 
least is certain: the responsibility of the present 
war rests upon his shoulders. That makes another 
thing certain: he ought to do something for the 
rescue of the people; as he has brought the trou- 
ble upon them, he ought also to be the means of 
their deliverance. He looks Jongingly across the 
chasm to Bozez, whereon the Philistines are so 
securely encamped. His quick eye detects a way 
of reaching them. But wait. Is it God’s will 
that this attack shall be made? If there was a 
mistake at Geba, there must be none at Michmash. 
This question must be clearly settled. Does the 
Lord want him to attack Michmash? Will he 
fight with him? This is now the all-important 
matter. How his heart goes out to God! This 


is prayer, whether formulated in words or not. 
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“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed— 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.” 


Would you also know God’s will concerning 
you? Then there must be this same intense 
longing to know it. Sometimes, indeed, the 
divine will is made known to men by way of 
command or warning without their wishing to 
know it, but, where the question has regard to a 
matter like this of Jonathan, we get divine guid- 
ance only when we desire it. To think, plan and 
decide as we choose, disregarding what God may 
wish, and then expect God to lead us aright, is pre- 
posterous folly. If we would ascertain God’s will, 
we must let the desire to know it take possession 
of our heart. This is the first thing. 

2. Turn now to a second lesson drawn from the 
incident before us: we must act wp to the light we 
hawe before we can expect further revelation. Jon- 
athan might have stood to the end of his life gaz- 
ing over at Michmash without knowing whether 
the Lord would have him attack the stronghold 
or not. If he should attack it, there were certain 
preparatory steps to take concerning which he need-~ 


ee eee eae 
ed no divine enlightenment. This yawning gorge 
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- had to be crossed; Seneh must be descended and 
Bozez climbed; a point must be reached where, 
if he went forward, he could quickly strike a ter- 
rific blow which would throw the enemy into con- 
fusion. Jonathan needed no divine revelation to 
enable him to understand thus much, but further 
than that he could not determine the course to pur- 
sue; the rest depended upon God. It was just 
here that Jonathan trusted in God to reveal his 
will. He did not expect the Almighty to do his 
thinking for him and relieve him from the respon- 
sibility of the right use of the reason with which 
he had been endowed; he understood that only 
when he had acted up to the limit of the light he 
already had could he expect divine illumination. 
Thus the decision was made to pass over the gorge 
and reach a point a little beneath the Philistine 
garrison. This was Jonathan’s part ; haying done 
this, having carried the enterprise as far as his un- 
aided reason could guide him, he left the rest with 
the Lord, trusting for divine direction. 

The incident ought to be of great practical help 
to all of us. Upon probably ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred questions which we are called 
upon to decide the Lord has given us all the light 
we need. He has endowed us with reason and 
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judgment; he has planted a conscience within us 
to warn us of evil; he has given us his word asa 
rule of practice as well as of faith; he has estab- 
lished the means of grace. His ear is open to 
our prayers; what further light can any of us 
desire regarding the ordinary transactions of life? 
If I am purposing to engage in a dishonest busi- 
ness or enterprise, why should I expect an audible 
voice from heaven to warn me against it? Are 
not my conscience and God’s word enough? If I 
am indulging in sinful pleasures, what need of 
some special revelation to show me my sin? If 
I am discussing the entrance upon some charita- 
ble and unselfish work, have I not enough light 
already to enable me to proceed with the assur- 
ance that my feet are in the right path? When 
the sun is shining brightly in mid-heaven, what is 
the sense in lighting the electric lamps? 

Yet times do come when special guidance is 
needed, when the ordinary methods of know- 
ing the divine will do not avail and light above 
and beyond these is required. Such a time came 
to Jonathan, and we too meet such times in our 
experiences. What are we then to do? Exactly 
what Jonathan did—use up to its limit the light 
we have. Any special revelation which God may 
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give us will never contradict what he has already 
declared to be his will, Turn on your electric 
light in some/dingy room; you do not need to 
plot out the sun in order to see by it: the laws of 
light are not in conflict. Any light which God 
may grant additional to that you now have will be 
in perfect harmony with the light already possessed. 
If you want more, you must first go to the point 
where more is needed. In other words, use the 
light you have so far as it will lead you, and then 
trust God for further guidance. Go down Seneh, 
cross the chasm, clamber up Bozez, and then the 
Lord will show you whether you should attack 
Michmash. 

Shall we make a practical application of the 
thought? Many instances in actual life occur to 
us; we have time to mention but one. It regards 
our acceptance of Christ and our personal salvation. 
You say, “Oh, if I only knew just what to do and 
how to do it! if I could only be sure of truly re- 
penting and believing! if I were only certain of 
persevering—of not failing should the attempt be 
made! If these things could but be made clear to 
me, I should then know what to do, what course to 
pursue.” But, my friend, you certainly have some 


light. You at least have a conscience that indicates 
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a distinction between right and wrong; follow your 
conscience as far as it will take you. Any revela- 
tion which may come from God will be in perfect 
accord with it. You do not need more light so long 
as you are unwilling to walk in that you already 
have. If you refuse the guidance of conscience, 
you would not obey though an angel came to you 
with a heavenly message. “If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” The lepers came 
to Jesus for healing, and he said to them, “Go show 
yourselves unto the priests.” They came to Jesus 
for healing, and he sent them to the priests. But 
the priests cannot heal them; Jesus can, and yet he 
sends them away. Why not wait for more light? 
No; they walk in the light they have. Jesus has 
said, “Go show yourselves unto the priests.” 
“And it came to pass that, as they went, they were 
cleansed.” * 

But you have doubts, you say. What about? 
About the inspiration of certain portions of Script- 
ure. Then you believe that some parts of Script- 
ure are inspired? Very well; follow those parts. 
You are troubled about certain doctrines. Sup- 
pose you are? There surely are some tenets, some 

* Luke xvii. 14. 
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fundamental truths, held by the Church which 
you do believe and accept. Why not say so, 
then? Adopt these, get them into your heart, put 
them into practice in your life. 

Haye you ever thought of that saying of Jesus, 
“Tf any man willeth to do his [God’s] will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak from myself”? Have you a will 
to do God’s will? Then begin. Wait for nothing; 
begin. The light will increase as you proceed. 
You have enough now with which to begin; use 
that without waiting for more. Why should more 
be given until you have come to where you need 
more? 

3. Once again, we can never expect rightly to im- 
terpret the will of God without making use of the 
principle of sownd common sense. As there are 
allegorists and visionaries among the commenta- 
tors of Scripture—men who are led hither and 
thither by their own fancies, disdaining to regard 
either the rules of grammar or the facts of history 
—so there are those who mistake sentiment for 
truth and feeling for the voice of the Most High 
in determining their own individual course of ac- 
tion. They plunge into battles, they engage in 


conflicts, they assume responsibilities for which 
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they are entirely unfitted. All but themselves see 
their unfitness; they would see it too if they had 
common sense. Or, on the other hand, men, be- ' 
cause of their groundless distrust of themselves, 
decline to accept trusts, to occupy positions, to enter 
upon work for which they are in every way quali- 
fied, and toward which their heart, their love for 
Jesus, draw them. 

Let me state briefly and as illustrated in the his- 
tory before us some of the conclusions to which a 
sound common sense ought to lead us in our at- 
tempt to interpret the divine will as it relates to 
our personal conduct. 

First, then, we should settle it once for all that 
our plans cannot meet the approval of God unless 
they are in accord with his revealed purposes. 
God had revealed his purpose to give the land to 
Israel. The Philistines were the great power op- 
posing and hindering this divine purpose ; to Jona- 
than they were “the uncircumcised.” ‘This was 
not in his mouth simply a term of contempt; cir- 
cumcision was the outward sign and seal of the cov- 
enant-relation existing between Jehovah and his 
people. The uncircumcised were not within this 
covenant; they were God’s enemies. To break 


their power was in the line of the divine purpose. 
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In planning their overthrow Jonathan was seeking 
to do what God had declared to be his will to have 
done. This is the first thing. 

But we must not stop here. Sound common 
sense should teach us that our plans, to meet with 
God’s approval, must be for his glory. Saul as 
well as Jonathan was planning for the success of 
Israel and the defeat of the Lord’s enemies, but it 
is easy to see that Saul was a very important per- 
sonage in his own estimation. Contrary to the 
express command of God, he saves Agag and the 
best of the cattle to give éclat to the celebration of 
his victory over the Amalekites; he raves against 
David and seeks his life because the youthful shep- 
herd proves a rival for the sceptre of Israel. Jona- 
than, on the other hand, resigns his birthright claim 
to the throne without a murmur because he sees it 
is God’s will that David should rule in his stead. 
So in the history immediately before us, Jonathan 
was not planning an attack on Michmash to bring 
glory to himself—to cause the land to ring with 
the praise of his daring exploit; everything goes 
to show his complete forgetfulness of himself and 
his profound anxiety for the glory of the God of 
the covenant. This is the second thing. 


Once more, sound common sense should teach us 
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modesty with reference to the wisdom of our plans. 
Jonathan’s scheme was bold and brilliant; it was 
carefully and wisely thought out down to the last 
details. Doubtless he grew very enthusiastic over 
it. Men are quite apt to do this, and to conclude 
that theirs is the last thought on the subject; hence 
the constant temptation to compel God to come to 
our schemes, as in the repeated attempts of Balak 
to influence the Lord to curse Israel. But Jona- 
than recognized the fact that God might plan more 
wisely than himself, and therefore left the final 
decision to him. 

This leads to our last thought. In seeking to 
determine the divine will, sound common sense 
should teach us to look for its revelation in the 
leadings of Providence. Bear in mind that we 
are speaking of special crises, not of general lines 
of conduct, for which Scripture and prayer and 
conscience furnish all needed light. 

What was this sign agreed upon by Jonathan 
and his armor-bearer? It was neither more nor 
less than a providential indication as to their fu- 
ture course. Reaching a point as near to the en- 
emy as they could go in safety, pushing their plans 
as far as their own wisdom could guide them, they 
left the rest with God; they trusted him to make 
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clear their after course. And how did they expect 
the Lord to do this?) By some miraculous mani- 
festation, some strange and extraordinary revela- 
tion? Not at all, but merely by the simplest 
kind of providence. If God favored their plan, 
he would make it possible for them to complete 
their ascent in the face of the Philistine guard ; if 
it was not in accordance with his will, they would 
know it by the hostile attitude of the enemy. To 
them divine providence at this critical point was 
sufficient indication of the divine will. 

Can young men do better than to follow the ex- 
ample of Jonathan? Is God’s will of no concern 
to you? Are you seeking to know what it is re- 
garding your plans, or are you pushing blindly and 
presumptuously ahead without so much as asking 
whether you are in the line of his purpose? True 
success, final victory, can come to no man who is 
not God-directed and God-helped. 

Lowell says : 


“Allis of God! If he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! he looks back from the departing cloud. 
Angels of life and death alike are his: 
Without his leave they pass no threshold o’er; 
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Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the door?” 


Let me beg of you shut not the door against the 
divine messengers. Know what God would have 
you do. Bring your plans and your life into har- 
mony with his will. Put yourselves under his care 
and keeping. Walk with him, fight his battles. 
Go forth against his enemies; go under his direc- 
tion and with his approval. Such a life will be 
grandly victorious. Says Whittier : 


“T will trust that He who heeds 
The life that hides in mead and wold, 
Who hangs yon alder’s crimson beads 
And stains these mosses green and gold, 
Will still, as he hath done, incline 


His gracious care to me and mine.” 


DSA NGE nh Or DEAE: 


“ Then Saul said to Jonathan, Tell me what thou hast done. 
And Jonathan told him, and said, I did but taste a little honey 
with the end of the rod that was in mine hand, and, lo, T must 
die. And Saul answered, God do so and more also; for thou 


shalt surely die, Jonathan.” 
I SAM. xiv. 43, 44. 


V. 
IN DANGER OF DEATH. 


W* have seen the wise and devout method pur- 

sued by Jonathan in interpreting the will of 
God ; far better would it have’ been for Israel had 
Saul been equally wise and devout. But the two 
men were built on different patterns. The son was 
anxious only for the glory of God; the father ex- 
alted himself to the place of supreme importance. 
Saul was, indeed, zealous, but his zeal had to do 
primarily with himself; we hear him issuing his 
commands “that I may be avenged on mine en- 
emies.” Jonathan does not talk in this way. He 
does not call the Phlistines his enemies, but “these 
uncircumcised,” God’s enemies—enemies of the coy- 
enant, of which circumcision was the sign and the 
seal. He says nothing of avenging himself upon 
them; to him this war is the Lord’s, and the Lord 
is fighting, not for Jonathan or for Saul, but for 
Israel. “The Lord,” he says, “hath delivered 


them into the hand of Israel.’ 
6 81 
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The selfish man always misinterprets God; he 
lacks the first essential toward understanding the 
divine will—an intense yearning to know that will. 
He may fancy that he desires to know it. Like 
Saul, he may consult the priest, but, also like him, 
he will say to the priest before the revelation comes, 
“ Withdraw thine hand.” He will pray for guid- 
ance, and then do as he pleases ; will seek counsel, 
and then not follow it. He will ask, but will not 
wait to receive. He will observe the forms of re- 
ligion, but will repudiate its essence. 

Saul completely missed the divine guidance which 
would have ensured for him the overwhelming de- 
feat and the total destruction of the Philistines. 
The fault was his own. His self-glory rather than 
desire for divine glory lay at the bottom of all 
Israel’s future annoyance from their ancient en- 
emy ; indeed, it was the cause of Saul’s final over- 
throw and death at the hands of these very Philis- 
tines, thus illustrating the truth of our Saviour’s 
words, “ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall 
fad “it. 

But it is not our purpose to follow the course 
of Saul except in so far as it is related to that of 


* Matt. xvi. 25. 
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his son, whose life we have set ourselves to study. 
We turn, therefore, to Jonathan. 

The battle has been joined. The assault on 
Michmash has proved even more successful than 
was anticipated. The Lord has honored the draft 
which faith has made upon him; he has even out- 
run expectation. The very earth quakes under the 
feet of the terrified Philistines. The noise of the tu- 
mult reaches the camp of Israel. Saul is aroused, 
and, comprehending the situation, joins hotly in the 
pursuit; he will make the defeat a crushing one. 
So, like many another to whom the worship of God 
is rather a superstition than a reality, he turns to 
religion and seeks to impress it into his service. 
He adjures the people by a solemn oath, saying, 
“Cursed be the man that eateth any food until 
evening, that I may he avenged on mine en- 
emies.” 

Jonathan is far in advance in the pursuit of the 
fleeing Philistines, and knows nothing of the king’s 
injunction. Worn and weary with his almost su- 
perhuman exertions and faint from his long fast- 
ing, he refreshes himself with a taste of the wild 
honey with which the wood on the way abounded. 
_ At once his failing strength revives; his eyes, which 


were rapidly growing languid, regain their wonted 
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brightness, and he is ready to push the pursuit 
with increased vigor. Then it was that he was 
told of his father’s foolish command. Unwit- 
tingly he had disobeyed the injunction, and had 
laid himself liable to the dire penalty. Thus we 
come to the text: “Saul said to Jonathan, Tell me 
what thou hast done. And Jonathan told him, and 
said, I did but taste a little honey with the end of 
the rod that was in mine hand, and, lo, I must die. 
And Saul answered, God do so and more also; for 
thou shalt surely die, Jonathan.” 

These facts will furnish the basis for several 
practical remarks. 

1. First, we reach the general principle which 
requires obedience to human laws even though they 
are bad. Of course there are exceptions. The 
laws of God are supreme; the heavenly is supe- 
rior to any earthly kingdom. When human goy- 
ernments command us to violate divine law, but 
one course is open to the subjects of the most high 
King, and that is obedience to him rather than to 
man. But in such a case government degenerates 
into tyranny and resistance becomes a duty. Yet, 
happily, there is rarely such direct conflict. Man- 
made laws may be bad, but they are not often pur- 
posely at variance with divine commands; they 
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may permit evil, but they do not often force men 
to commit it. “The powers that be are ordained 
of God ;” obedience to them is a Christian duty. 

Jonathan’s disobedience was unintentional. Had 
he known of his father’s command, he would have 
respected it. Yet he was keenly conscious of its 
badness. “My father,’ he says, “hath troubled 
the land: see, I pray you, how mine eyes have 
been enlightened because I tasted a little of this 
honey ; how much more, if haply the people had 
eaten freely to-day of the spoil of their enemies 
which they found? for had there not been now a 
much greater slaughter among the Philistines?” 
Abstinence from food weakened the people and 
rendered them incapable of the physical endurance 
necessary for the continued pursuit and the utter 
overthrow of their enemy. Jonathan readily per- 
ceived this, and yet, bad as the law was, he would 
have obeyed it had he known of it. 

This lesson of submission to law, of respect for 
human authority, is one which sorely needs to be 
learned by the American people. Our statute- 
books are filled with laws which are dead letters 
upon their pages. Nor are they by any means all 
bad laws; many of them—like those which place 
restrictions upon the sale of liquor or those which 
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protect the sacredness of the Lord’s Day—are direct- 
ly in the interest of the business prosperity and the 
moral welfare of the people. Yet they are deliber- 
ately disobeyed by multitudes of men and women ; 
even officers who have been chosen to execute these 
laws, and who have taken their solemn oath so to 
do, refuse them recognition or resort to every pos- 
sible expedient to render them ineffective. The 
worst of it is the people seem content to have it so. 

One of the greatest needs of this land to-day is 
a revival of respect for law. Let us do what we 
can to bring about such a revival. Each of us can 
at least obey the laws of the land for himself. 

2. Turn now to another theme suggested by the 
facts before us—viz., sins of ignorance. In eating 
the honey Jonathan violated law without knowing 
it. Do you say that his ignorance was his suf- 
ficient excuse? that because he knew nothing of 
the command he was therefore blameless? that 
there can be no sin unless it be willful and inten- 
tional? At first thought such indeed seems to be 
the case, but a more careful consideration will cor- 
rect such a conclusion. How is it in the realm of 
natural law? The babe is ignorant of the law that 
fire burns, but does his ignorance save him from 
scorched fingers if he puts his hand in the flame? 
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You may be unconscious of the fact that the house 
into which you have just moved is full of sewer- 
gas, but will you thereby be spared sickness, and 
possibly death? Nature works inexorably, taking 
no account of man’s ignorance. It becomes in this 
very way an educational force of inestimable value 
in the training of the race. 

The same principle is recognized in human gov- 
ernment. Men are held responsible for knowing 
the law. True, concessions are sometimes made 
and punishments are modified, but they are, never- 
theless, concessions: the law itself still stands in- 
violate, demanding penalty for its infringement. 
Social life recognizes the same principle. Ignorance 
of the customs of society or of the common courte- 
sies prescribed by etiquette will exclude a man from 
refined circles. 

So, too, under the divine law there are sins of 
ignorance. Ignorance is not a sufficient excuse for 
the violation of law. “ When saw we thee an hun- 
gred, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
in prison, and did not minister unto thee?” Before 
the very throne of judgment many will stand in 
self-righteous ignorance that they have done things 
worthy of punishment, but their ignorance will not 


save them. 
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Still, there és a difference between those who sin 
ignorantly and those who sin willfully. The Al- 
mighty is a God of mercy as well as of law; he has 
pity, if nature has none. The man who sins in 
ignorance is not so bad as the intentional violater 
of law. Paul declares that he obtained merey not= 
withstanding his persecution of the Church because 
he did it ignorantly in unbelief. There may be 
honest skeptics, honest opposers of the gospel; for 
such there is hope. The heathen to whom Christ 
has never been preached occupy a far different 
position from those who reject the truth which has 
been proclaimed to them. It shall be more toler 
able for the land of Sodom at the day of judg- 
ment than for the unbelieving cities which saw 
Christ’s mighty works. 

Provision was made under the Old-Testament 
dispensation for sins of ignorance; there were 
special offerings of atonement for such transgres- 
sions. The same merciful principle prevails under 
the new dispensation. But what shall be said of 
him who shuts his eyes to the light? What rea- 
sonable hope is there for him? O ye who have 
heard the gospel from your infaney, about whom 
the light of the truth shines so brightly, why will 


you not see your infinite danger? If even sins of 
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ignorance bring men into condemnation, where will 
you stand who deliberately reject the light which 
shines about you? “This is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil.” 

3. Still another thought is impressed upon us by 
this portion of Jonathan’s history: God’s servants 
are safe in God’s keeping. The edict of death had 
gone forth; the king had spoken it. His word, 
according to the custom of Eastern rulers, was un- 
alterable. Jonathan had no hope of escape. Even 
before the final sentence was pronounced he foresaw 
his doom: “TI did but taste a little honey with the 
end of the rod that was in mine hand, and, lo, I 
must die.” 

But God ordered otherwise. Though the king 
had pronounced sentence, there is a power higher 
than that of earthly monarchs. That power 
wrought for Jonathan’s deliverance. It wrought 
through the people, to whom Jonathan’s heroism 
had brought victory. The truth of the old saying, 
Vow populi, vow Dei, was in this instance at least 
abundantly verified: the voice of the people was 
the voice of God. They saw the injustice of Jona- 
than’s condemnation. To them there was some- 
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thing better and higher than the personal consist- 
ency of the king; of greater moment would be 
the inconsistency of putting to death him who 
that day had wrought with God for this great 
salvation in Israel. If the first vow of Saul had 
been foolish, this was worse: it was wicked. It was 
exalting his own rashness above justice and right- 
eousness. A bad vow is honored in its breach 
rather than in its observance. The people saw 
this ; their thought was that of Dante where he 
says, 

“Take thou no vow at random : ta’en in faith, 

Preserve it; yet not bent, as Jephthah once, 

Blindly to execute a rash resolve, 

Whom better it had suited to exclaim, 


‘I have done ill,’ than to redeem his pledge 
By doing worse.” * 


“So the people rescued Jonathan, that he died 
not.” 

It is a hard lesson to learn, this one of our safety 
in God. Theoretically, we accept it; it is one of 
the undoubted articles of our theological creed. 
We can prove it by an overwhelming array of 
scriptural proof-texts; yea, we cite a multitude of 
historical verifications. There is nothing that we 


* Paradise, v. 
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believe with greater certainty. Yet when the time 
of trial comes, we are practically the worst of here- 
tics. Though, like Jonathan, we have seen our 
foes put to rout by God’s aid, yet, with him, in 
the presence of some lesser evil we are ready to 
exclaim, “Lo, I must die!’ The God who could 
preserve Jonathan in the midst of all the dangers 
of that day’s fierce fighting could not protect him 
against the rashness of his own father. Alas! such 
is the wide divergence between life and creed. It 
is the former, not the latter, which needs the revis- 
ion. Well were it for us could we sing from the 


heart Gerhardt’s beautiful hymn beginning, 


“ Here I can firmly rest ; 
I dare to boast of this— 
That God, the Highest and the Best, 
My Friend and Father is. 
From dangerous snares he saves ; 
Where’er he bids me go 
He checks the storms and calms the waves, 


That naught can work me woe.” 


Still, we must not infer that it is God’s plan 
always to save his people from physical harm, or 
even from death itself. Death is often a blessing 
in disguise. Had Thomas Paine died a few years 


earlier than he did, he would have been known as 
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a patriot and a statesman; his name would have 
taken rank by the side of the names of Washing- 
ton and Hamilton in the high esteem of a grateful 
people. But he lived too long. The honorable sery- 
ices of years are veiled by the dark record which 
followed. We must take eternity into account when 
we say that God’s people are safe in his keeping. 
Trials, failure, and even death, are among the all 
things which work together for good to them that 
love God. 


“Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace: 
Behind a frowning providence 


He hides a smiling face.” 


We are safe in God’s keeping. Blessed thought! 
Let us believe it and act upon it. No one is able to 
pluck us out of his hand. Only let us remember 
that eternity is of infinitely greater importance than 
time, and that the present is the training-school for 
the future world. 

There will come a day when you and I shall 
stand before the great Judge as Jonathan stood 
before Saul, upon trial for our life. He will make 
no mistake, pronounce no false sentence; his judg- 
ment will not be changed, for he is God. How 
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will it then be with you? Will you still be safe? 
Does your conscience say, “ No”? Does it tell you 
that sin must be punished? Then, indeed, is your 
course clear. Repent of sin, and turn to the Lamb 
of God that taketh away sin. “ There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 


Jesus.” 


“ How will my heart endure 
The terrors of that day 
When earth and heaven before his face 


Astonished shrink away ? 


“Ye sinners, seek His grace 
Whose wrath ye cannot bear ; 
Fly to the shelter of his cross, 


And find salvation there.” 


INTERDEPENDENCE. 
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HAT a pity! It might so easily have been 
otherwise! Jonathan’s heroism and the mag- 
nificent victory it secured ought to have been decis- 
ive and final ; the Philistine power ought to have been 
for ever crushed. So it would have been but for 
the foolishness of Saul; his unwise zeal checked the 
battle at the very point where it should have been 
the most effective. The result was that the Philis- 
tines, though defeated, were not conquered ; oppor- 
tunity was given them to rally. Their power was 
not broken; they quickly recovered from their 
stunning defeat, and were again in position to re- 
open their contest with their victorious enemy. 
Not long after we find the two armies again 
face to face, the Philistines being apparently the 
stronger and Israel saved at last by the bravery 
of another youth, the divinely-chosen successor 
of Saul. But not even this defeat discouraged 


Saul’s implacable foes. Regaining strength and 
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thirsting for revenge, they assembled upon the 
famous plain of Esdraelon, while Israel en- 
camped upon Gilboa. But advantage of posi- 
tion did not save Saul; the battle went sore 
against him. The Philistines had their revenge. 
Saul and his sons were slain; Israel fled, and the 
Philistines dwelt once more in their cities. 

What a pity, I repeat, that Jonathan’s heroic 
faith should not have resulted more advanta- 
eeously to his people! His plan was a glorious 
one, his faith in God was complete, his courage 
reached the point of sublimity ; more than all, God 
highly honored him and wrought mightily with 
him for the good of Israel. Yet, from no fault 
of his, even in spite of his well-conceived and 
splendidly-executed plans, and still more in spite 
of the fact that these plans were in the line of the 
divine purpose and met with divine favor,—in 
spite of all this, the victory was incomplete: the 
enemies of God were not overthrown; the people 
of God did not regain peaceful and undisturbed 
occupaney of their rightful possession. “There 
was sore war against the Philistines all the days 
of Saul.” 

There is material here for more than a passing 
thought. The thought is not that a man’s success 
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is often limited by causes which he cannot control. 
That is not so strange; experience makes us only 
too familiar with this sad fact. It is said that 
genius is the ability to control and to shape cir- 
cumstances, but, say what you will, this cannot 
always be done. Jonathan was in no way to 
blame for the partial victory of Israel. He 
was fighting the Lord’s battle, for the Lord’s 
people and with the Lord’s favor. The strange 
thing is that in such circumstances his success 
should have been limited by causes entirely apart 
from himself. This history is constantly repeat- 
ing itself. Many a soldier of the great Captain 
has wisely planned and successfully inaugurated an 
onslaught upon the host of sin whose hand, how- 
ever, has never grasped the fruit of victory, not 
because he failed in any particular, but because 
some one else most egregiously failed. Explain it 
upon what theory soever you will, the fact re- 
mains. 

Look at this fact in its bearing upon Christian 
work. With the Almighty upon our side, it would 
seem as if defeat were impossible, as if complete 
success were a certainty. Such would be the case 
were it a matter simply of routing our enemies. 
How easily the Philistines were put to flight! 
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One with God is always a majority. The foes 
of the Most High, however powerful, cannot stand 
before Omnipotence. The question of victory does 
not hinge upon their strength or their weakness. 
One shall chase a thousand, and two put ten 
thousand to flight. The conditions of success 
or of failure lie not with the enemy, but with 
us—with the friends of God. Ai cannot be taken 
so long as there is an Achan in the camp. The 
folly of Saul limits the victory to Jonathan. Make 
our forces right, and no power can stand before us. 
If the Church were all it ought to be, the world 
could be brought to the feet of Jesus within the 
present generation. 

But why does not God take matters into his own 
hand? you ask. Why should he make his gra- 
cious purposes contingent upon the shortcomings 
of fallible men? Why not go forward, conquer- 
ing and to conquer, regardless of the mistakes and 
the failures of his children, until not a foe remains? 
The answer leads to one of the mysteries of conde- 
scending grace. The infinite God takes us into 
partnership with himself in the great business of 
this world’s regeneration. It is as though a loving 
father should make a place for his sons in the firm 
of which he is the head, and then conduct the busi- 
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ness more to develop the manhood, the character, of 
his children than to make it a financial success.. To 
do this he throws responsibility upon them ; he per- 
mits them to learn by mistakes; he teaches them 
through adversities; he shields them against the 
vanity and the conceit which usually accompany 
unbroken success. In other words, he cares more 
for the true welfare of his children than he cares for 
their or his financial prosperity. 

It is so in spiritual matters. God is training a 
people—his people, his children. He could carry 
on the work of the world’s redemption without the 
puny aid of man. But no; he would train us 
into the image of himself from which we have 
fallen. ‘Thus he lays upon us the weight of vast 
responsibilities. The increase which he alone can 
give he conditions upon our planting and watering ; 
the victory which his unaided arm could win he 
makes dependent upon our wisely-planned heroism. 

It is a profoundly significant fact, and one which 
every Christian worker ought to take to heart, that 
the power of our enemies is not to be feared so 
much as the unwise zeal, the indifference, the sins, 
of our friends. It is not the unbelief of the world, 
but the unbelief of the Church, that accounts for 
the absence of Christ’s mighty works. The bar- 
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riers beyond which divine grace cannot advance are 
those erected, not by God’s foes, but by his people. 
The Philistines can be routed even from impregna- 
ble Michmash, but in the face of Saul’s ambitious 
selfishness the victory comes to an untimely end. 

Do not these thoughts suggest to the people of 
God certain self-questionings? Why is it that the 
Church is accomplishing so comparatively small a 
work? Why are its victories so meagre? To 
what extent, as a co-worker with God, am I re- 
sponsible? Am I indifferent? Am I selfishly 
_ambitious? Am I committing sin? Am I set- 
ting a wrong example? Am I counteracting the 
good work which others are doing? These are 
vitally-important questions. They are questions 
for each one who professes the name of Christ. 
Let the Church be right before God, and no power 
on earth can stand before it. 

But there is another side to this picture. If it be 
true that Jonathan’s success was limited by Saul’s 
folly, it is also true that Saul’s prosperity was en- 
hanced by Jonathan’s victory. Though not a 
complete, it was nevertheless a great, victory which 
the youthful warrior won—a victory which wrought 
grandly to the king’s advantage. Saul occupied 


a far different position after Michmash had been 
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stormed. The Philistines were driven back; Is- 
rael again dwelt in the cities from which they had 
been expelled. There was no more hiding in dens 
and caves and holes in the rocks; the Israelites were 
no longer slaves in their own land. Weapons were 
once more in their hands, and the sound of the 
smith was heard again in their borders. Up to 
this time Saul had been a king in name rather than 
in fact; Jonathan’s victory turned the name into a 
reality. He now “took the kingdom over Israel ;” 
so the record informs us. The people were once 
more a nation prepared to regain and to defend their 
lost rights. What a record is the following !—“ So 
Saul took the kingdom over Israel, and fought 
against all his enemies on every side, against Moab, 
and against the children of Ammon, and against 
Edom, and against the kings of Zobah, and against 
the Philistines; and whithersoever he turned him- 
self, he vexed them. And he gathered an host, 
and smote the Amalekites, and delivered Israel out 
of the hands of them that spoiled them.” * 

This unbroken succession of mighty victories— 
whence came they? What made them possible? 
Need I say that Michmash was the starting-point, 
the fountain from which they all flow? Jon- 


* 1 Sam. xiv. 47, 48. 
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athan’s victory was far more helpful to Saul than 
Saul’s folly was harmful to Jonathan. What was 
the king’s indebtedness to his son! Who can esti- 
mate it? The faith and the heroism of this man 
of God were a benefaction to both king and people. 

Let us apply the thought. Few ever stop to esti- 
mate the debt they owe to the Church of Christ. 
Its victories may be fewer and less complete than 
they ought to be—than they would be were it not 
for its many Sauls; nevertheless, they are victories 
grand and glorious. What is more, they are victo- 
ries for you. The Church is making men honest, 
upright, industrious. It turns the drunkard into 
a sober man, the profligate into a man of virtue. 
It instills into the heart principles of truth and 
righteousness. It inspires respect for the rights of 
others. It teaches helpfulness to the weak and to 
those in trouble. It opposes whatever injures men, 
whether physically, mentally or spiritually. It 
never ceases to strike sturdy blows against all forms 
of evil, and to champion “whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are just, whatsover things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report.” 

Have you ever considered the influence on the 
community of this persistent and unflagging work? 
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Have you thought of the help it has been to you? 
You may not be a Christian, but you had the in- 
struction of a Christian father or a Christian mother. 
As a child you were taught in the Sunday-school ; 
as a man your feet have often led you into the 
house of God. Nor is this by any means all. 
You live in a land whose foundations were laid 
upon the truths of God’s word; the community in 
which you reside is permeated with Christian truth. 
Property is safer, better laws exist and find a juster 
execution, men deal more fairly with men, crime is 
more readily punished, meanness is more quickly 
frowned upon, because of the battles the Church is 
waging. If you say we are still far from perfec- 
tion in these particulars, I am forced to admit it ; 
but it is in spite of the Church. Look at commu- 
nities where Christian principle does not prevail. 
Neither life, limb nor property is secure. The dif- 
ference between such a community and our own, 
far as we are from perfection, is wellnigh infinite. 

All these advantages you enjoy. Your home is 
happier, your property is safer, your business is more 
prosperous, your investments are more remunera- 
tive, your real estate is more valuable, because of 
the victories the Church has won. Although you 


may never have made a profession of religion your- 
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self, yet you are in the enjoyment of many of the 
blessings of religion. 

Have you ever thought of what this land would 
be were there no churches in it? You can answer 
only by knowing what is the actual state of hea- 
then nations. The unbroken testimony of impar- 
tial witnesses confirms the awful exhibit of the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. You 
refer to Egypt and to Greece and to Rome and say 
that they succeeded very well without Christianity. 
Yes, in certain respects and for a certain length of 
time ; but they fell of their own rottenness. They 
were “no more conspicuous for the wealth of their 
culture than for the wonders of their corruption.” 
Asa distinguished writer has said, “society was 
not simply pure on the surface and polluted be- 
neath, but it was all pollution—on the face of it 
and through all its depths.” What can be thought 
of the condition of society in general when we find 
men like Plato and Aristotle recommending ante- 
natal murder and the exposure of newly-born in- 
fants to secure their death, or Horace relating with- 
out shame and seemingly without a thought even 
of indelicacy the unbridled lusts of his day, or 
Virgil asserting that the peace and repose of a wise 
man consisted in his exemption from the feeling of 
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pity for those in need?* Admiration for the lit- 
erature and the art and the culture of these ancient 
nations ought not to make us insensible to their 
terrible moral condition, which worked itself out to 
its sure end—their national death. But China is 
not dead, you say. It is true; but it might as 
well be, so far as exerting any influence in the 
world is concerned. Then what of Chinese char- 
acter? Let those speak who have studied it. Says 
Abbé Huc in his book Travels in the Chinese Em- 
pire, “We will take care not to lift the unclean 
veil that hides the putrefaction of this ancient 
Chinese civilization. The leprosy of vice has 
spread so completely through this skeptical society 
that the varnish of modesty with which it was cov- 
ered is continually falling off and exposing the hid- 
eous wounds which are eating away the vitals of 
this unbelieving people.” 

Few stop to think of, and fewer still realize, their 
indebtedness to Christianity. It has given to them 
their all. And what do they give to it? It is 
time that this indifference came to an end. It is 
time that the indebtedness were recognized. It is 
time that men, even though they are not members 
of it, should esteem the Church more highly for 


* See Seelye’s Christian Missions, ch, i. 
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its works’ sake, should contribute more generously 
to its needs and should accord it a warmer place in 
their affections. 

How has the Church been able to accomplish 
this grand work for nations and for individuals? 
There is but one answer. It is because it is from 
God. It is a divine institution established by the 
Most High for the purpose of bringing men to 
himself. As such we need to do more than to re- 
spect it or to contribute of our means for its sup- 
port. We need to enter it, to become a part of it, 
to be identified with it, to give it our loving sym- 
pathy and our hearty co-operation. The Church 
is the temple of Christ, and those who accept and 
love him become living stones in that temple, 
which shall endure when all things earthly—yea, 
and the earth itself—shall have passed away. 


Peer re, i END. 


“ The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” 


I SAM. xviii. I. 


VII. 
A TRUE FRIEND. 


HE praises of friendship have been sung by 
poets of all ages ; orators have made it a theme 
for their eloquence; philosophers have written 
treatises upon it; historians have described its all 
too rare manifestation. No stories from the far-off 
past are more charming than those which tell us of 
Damon and Pythias, of Orestes and Pylades, of 
Nisus and Euryalus, but better than these, more 
inspiring than philosophic treatise or historic de- 
scription, more beautiful even than song of poet, 
is the friendship of which the text speaks—the 
love of Jonathan for David. It is one of the 
world’s ideal pictures, all the more prized because 
it is not only ideal, but real. We are in the realm, 
not of fancy and myth, but of sober and magnifi- 
cent reality. 
Thrice happy the man who has such a friend, 


for he is beyond all price. 
111 
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“ Poor is the friendless master of a world; 


A world in purchase for a friend is gain.’ 


This earth has no greater blessing to offer than 
the possession of a true and faithful friend. 

Much that passes for friendship is not worthy 
the name. It is a counterfeit—fancy, whim, self- 
ishness—which quickly comes and as quickly goes. 
True friendship is broken by death alone, and then 
only to become more beautiful still by a glorious 
resurrection. Friends of this sort are not numer- 
ous and should be “grappled to our souls with 
hooks of steel.” 

It has been well said that the friendship between 
Jonathan and David “ shines for all ages an eternal 
type.” If this be so, it well deserves our careful 
study, for the choice of friends goes very far toward 
the shaping of both character and life. Let us seek, 
then, to analyze the friendship of these two young 
men. 

1. We are impressed at the very onset with the 
fact that Jonathan’s love for David was founded on 
respect. ‘The son of Jesse comes suddenly into the 
field of vision like some unheralded star, full-orbed 
and brilliant from the first. Jonathan’s love for 
him bears no resemblance to those romantic attach- 


ments of boyhood which years and separation so 
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generally dissipate, nor was it one of those ardent 
enthusiasms so common among youth which flame 
to-day and flicker to-morrow and burn out the next 
day; for it must be remembered that Jonathan, 
though still a young man, was David’s senior by 
possibly a score of years. Nor had the two been 
thrown into intimate association with each other ; 
indeed, it does not appear that they had ever met 
previous to the interview which the text records. 
It was a genuine case of “love at first sight.” Yet 
there was nothing about it of the folly which gen- 
erally characterizes such sudden friendships. The 
rule is that first-sight love is founded on some 
charm of person, some grace of manner, some 
evanescent beauty, which in its vanishing carries 
with it the love it called into being. Better far 
than such a love is never to have loved at all. 
Jonathan’s friendship, though quickly formed, was 
not of this nature; it had the proper founda- 
tion for a glorious and enduring structure. Let 
us see. 

Have you ever thought where Jonathan was dur- 
ing this new war with the Philistines? Why did 
not the hero of Geba and of Michmash go forth to 
meet the Philistine giant and champion? For 


forty days Goliath had been issuing his challenge 
8 
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to Israel to send out a man to battle with him; 
why did not Jonathan accept the challenge? Had 
his faith grown cold? Could not Jehovah deliver 
into his hands the giant as easily as he had delivered 
the garrison of Michmash? These thoughts must 
have passed through his mind. He must have 
asked himself the question if the time had not 
again come for him with the Lord’s help to deliver 
the people from the power of “these uncircumcised.” 
But still he did not accept the challenge. Why not 
we are not told. We cannot believe that it was be- 
cause his faith in God had in any degree grown 
cold. The events which follow prove that he re- 
tained the same loving and childlike trust in the 
Lord which had characterized his earlier years. 
Why, then, did he not go forth to the contest? 
Was it not because he knew himself to be un- 
equal to the emergency? Meeting this giant in 
a hand-to-hand combat was a far different thing 
from the taking of a garrison by surprise and the 
making of a panic minister to victory. Jonathan 
was not the equal of Goliath, and he knew it. At 
Michmash he relied only on the favor of the Al- 
mighty, not upon a miracle. The slaughter of the 
giant would be a miracle, and this he had no 
reasonable right to suppose God would vouch- 
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safe. So he remains with saddened heart in the 
camp and listens, like his fellow-soldiers, with dis- 
may and fear to the daily-repeated challenge of the 
Philistine champion. 

At this juncture of affairs a new factor appears 
upon the stage of action. It is a youth from Beth- 
lehem, come with provisions for his brothers in the 
army. He hears the boastful challenge of the 
Philistine champion; he sees the dismay in the 
Hebrew camp. Then the inspiration comes to 
him, as it came to Jonathan at Michmash, to de- 
liver Israel from the power of the oppressor. Like 
Jonathan, he also relied upon divine help, and 
went forth to the battle in the name of the Lord 
of hosts. Still again like Jonathan, he fully real- 


ized that he had a part—an all-important part—to 
perform in the winning of the victory which he 
felt sure the Lord would give him. He carefully 
planned the coming duel. Saul’s armor he would 
not wear, for he was no match for the giant in an 
encounter with swords. His shepherd-life had 
made him familiar with another weapon: it was 
the sling, which he could use with unerring accu- 
racy and with deadly effect. He chose him five 
smooth stones from the brook—no ragged angles 
to thwart the precision of his aim or lessen the 
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speed of their flight through the air; five, for, 
notwithstanding the usual certainty of his aim, 
the first might miss the mark. So the giant 
fell, and the Philistines were routed with a great 
slaughter. 

At the interview which followed between David 
and Saul, Jonathan was present. The whole story 
was rehearsed. The king’s son listened to the tale 
of the mighty exploit, in which appeared at once 
the courage, the modesty, the wise planning, the 
strong faith in God, of the son of Jesse. He saw 
in David a spirit kindred to his own, a man capable 
like himself of storming Michmash, one who could 
do what he himself dared not undertake—attack 
and slay the dreaded Goliath—and, above all, one 
whose trust reposed in the God of the covenant. 
Can we wonder, then, that “the soul of Jona- 
than was knit with the soul of David, and [that] 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul”? 

What Jonathan found in David, David also found 
in him. There was no man in Israel who did not 
know of Jonathan’s courage and faith. He was 
the popular idol of his day, and so remained until 
the public appearance of David. Like every one 
else, David knew of Jonathan’s courage, and more 
than most others, we may believe, rejoiced in his 
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strong faith in God. Here, then, was firm ground 
for the structure of an enduring friendship between 
these two kindred souls. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the truth that 
“true friendship can be made only between true 
men.” It is the only friendship that endures, the 
only kind worthy of the name. Bad men may pre- 
tend to love each other, selfish ends may lead to 
solemn alliances, admiration of personal charms 
may blossom into temporary infatuation; but no 
friendship which is not founded upon a high and 
holy respect, upon abiding worth of character, will 
endure the test of time. 

This is a lesson especially for the young, for we 
make few friends after middle life. Remember it if 
you would spare yourselves untold misery as the 
years roll on. In your choice of friends reject as 
you would shun a plague every one whose personal 
worth does not entitle him to your respect. I do 
not mean that you are to despise him or to refuse 
all association with him—certainly not that you 
should not seek in all possible ways to do him good. 
IT mean that you should not take him into your 
heart and entrust him with your happiness. Above 
all, see to it that the friend with whom you are to 
walk side by side and hand in hand through life is 
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one in whose character you can repose the surest 
confidence. 

2. A second point illustrated in the history be- 
fore us is that true friendship is characterized by 
unselfishness. If there was any man in Israel— 
not even excepting Saul—who had good reason to 
fear and to be jealous of David, it was Jonathan. 
In the slaughter of the giant, Michmash was for- 
gotten. The king’s son was no longer the popular 
hero; the praises of David were now in the mouths 
of the people. Jonathan’s victories were eclipsed 
by the still more brilliant victories of this shep- 
herd-youth. Have you ever seen your fairly-won 
laurels slipping away from you and into the hands 
of some successful rival? Then you know some- 
thing of the bitterness of soul which Jonathan 
must have experienced, and have felt something 
of the temptation which must have assailed him. 

Nor was this all: David’s successes made him a 
candidate for the throne itself. Saul saw this 
clearly enough, and therefore hated David. Jon- 
athan saw it with equal clearness, and had equal 
reason for hatred, for he was the prince-royal, 
his father’s natural successor. David’s coronation 
meant Jonathan’s disenthronement; as David in- 


creased Jonathan must decrease. Jonathan knew 
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this well enough, and yet he loved David—loved 
him as his own soul. Every selfish instinct stood 
in the way of that friendship, yet he did not 
stop to weigh questions concerning his personal 
interests. It takes a true man to bea friend like 
this. 

This is the kind of friend you want, young men. 
There is no difficulty in finding friends—of a sort. 
Especially if you have money or if you can be used 
to further the ends of others, you will have no lack 
of professed friends. They will flatter you; they 
will patronize you; they will make themselves 
familiar with you. Remember the lines of Cow- 
per: 


“The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumping on your back 
His sense of your great merit, 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 


To pardon or to bear it.” 


But let your good fortune desert you, let your money 
take to itself wings and fly away, let the time come 
when you are in want—the time of all others when 
you need friends-—and these easily-found friends 
will desert you as the mists disappear before the 


heat of the sun. 
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3. Naturally, thus, we come to our third point: 
true friendship will endure the test of adversity. It 
was not always success and sunshine with David. 
The brightness of his morning was soon overcast 
with dark and threatening clouds; he was soon 
obliged to flee before the jealous wrath of Saul. 
He became a fugitive, an exile, an outcast. A 
price was set upon his head, and he was hunted 
like a criminal and a traitor. He made his home 
in the caves and the fastnesses of the mountains 
and among the enemies of his people. 

Did Davyid’s reverses alienate the love of Jon- 
athan? ‘Turn to the twenty-third chapter of First 
Samuel and behold a picture which in tender pa- 
thos has no equal in human history. David is in 
the Wilderness of Ziph; Saul in jealous rage is 
scouring the mountain-strongholds to put him to 
death. But love is a surer guide than hatred. 
Jonathan can find the fugitive, if his father can- 
not. Or did David send secret word to Jonathan 
of his whereabouts? Possibly; we know not. 
Their meeting proves at least David’s perfect con- 
fidence in his friend. How easy a betrayal! How 
much to be gained thus by Jonathan! But no sus- 
picion passes through David’s mind; he is sure of 


his friend. His confidence is not misplaced. What 
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an interview is this! It is a dark day for David; 
he is discouraged and cast down. No wonder, since 
he is hourly in danger of death. How this interview 
encourages and cheers him! Jonathan strengthens 
his hand in God, so we read. We hear him say- 
ing to his friend, “Fear not: for the hand of Saul 
my father shall not find thee; and thou shalt be 
king over Israel, and I shall be next unto thee.” 
Grand, unselfish words! Much as we admire 
Jonathan for his marvelous heroism, we admire 
him still more for conduct like this. The Wil- 
derness of Ziph proves him a stronger, nobler, 
braver man than he was seen to be in the daring 
assault of Michmash. The battle has indeed almost 
faded from the memory of men, while the story of 
Ziph gains new lustre with each passing generation. 
The world has judged rightly. Physical bravery 
man shares in common with the brute, but the 
friendship to which “every burden’s light,” which 
adversity only makes the more sacred, proves the 
true man; and such a man is too rare in the world’s 
history to be forgotten. 

4, Note once more that the highest type of friend- 
ship will be regulated by piety. There is no expla- 
nation of Jonathan’s disinterested love for David 
other than the fact of his piety. Undoubtedly, he 
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was charmed with the personal beauty and grace 
of the youth, as were all who looked upon his fair 
face and comely figure; but love thus begotten in- 
spires the desire of possession rather than the spirit 
of self-abnegation. At its best it is still a selfish 
love. Jonathan’s ready resignation of his right to 
the throne must go back of his love for his friend, 
for there were “other and less costly ways of show- 
ing” his love than a sacrifice like this. It was be- 
cause he knew it to be the will of God that David 
should reign instead of himself. It is impossible 
to suppose that a man of Jonathan’s strength of 
character yielded his claim to so exalted a position 
without an inward struggle. The fact that he in- 
sisted in his covenant with David on being next to 
him in office conclusively shows that he was not in- 
different to position. If he threw away the first 
place through indifference, he would have made 
no stipulation concerning the lesser honor. Like 
all noble youths, he had ambition, but he did not 
permit his ambition to antagonize the will of God. 
Submitting thus to God, his ambition did not stand 
in the way of the free and full outpouring of his 
heart. Without piety his love might have assigned 
to David the second place, but it would never have 


accorded him the first place in the kingdom, 
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There is another side to this question, to which 
reference must now be made, although it will 
receive fuller treatment in a subsequent sermon. 
Have you ever asked yourself the question why 
Jonathan did not cast in his lot with David? He 
knew that Jesse’s son was the chosen of God, that 
his was to be the winning cause. He knew not 
only that his father was to lose the throne, but that he 
was grossly in the wrong in his treatment of David. 
To identify himself, therefore, with David would 
have been to ally himself with a right cause, with 
a winning cause—it would have been to forsake a 
God-forsaken cause. To be with the object of his 
love would have been his highest earthly happiness ; 
yet he remained with his father, was faithful to 
him to the last, and died fighting by his side and 
in his behalf. 

There are times and circumstances when free 
scope ought not to be given even to the purest affec- 
tion. Duty is higher than love. Jonathan recog- 
nized his duty to his father, and followed the voice 
of conscience rather than the promptings of. his 
heart. Much as he loved David, he loved God 
more. It was this divine love which made the 
earthly friendship so pure and beautiful. 

How much of the misery of the world would be 
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avoided if in choosing our friends and making with 
them the covenants of love the scriptural injunction 
were remembered which says, “ Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers” !* 


“A foe to God was ne’er true friend to man: 
Some sinister intent taints all he does.” 


A word in conclusion. I doubt not many of you 
have been saying to yourselves, “ Would that I had 
such a friend as Jonathan!’ A better thought 
would be, “ Would that I might be such a friend !” 
Friendship is mutual; you must deserve it before 
you are worthy to bestow it: 


“Every one can have a friend 


Who himself knows how to be a friend.” 


Your first concern, therefore, is with yourself. 
Make yourself worthy, and you will not lack 
friends who will be as true to you as Jonathan 
was to David. 

Even now, unworthy though you are, if you will 
but confess your unworthiness and turn from it, 
you may have a Friend who sticketh closer than a 
brother—not the son of a condemned king, but the 
Son of the almighty and everlasting King, the 

* 2:Cor, vi. 14. 
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King of kings and Lord of lords; not a prince- 
royal whose hand shall never grasp the sceptre, 
but a Prince already seated upon his Father’s throne, 
and whose dominion has neither limit nor end. You 
can have the Lord Jesus Christ for your friend. 
Infinitely worthy is he; of. infinite worth will his 
friendship be to you. 


“One there is above all others 
Well deserves the name of friend; 
His is love beyond a brother’s, 
Costly, free and knows no end. 


“Oh for grace our hearts to soften | 
Teach us, Lord, at length, to love; 
We, alas! forget too often 
What a Friend we have above.” 


DUTY BEFORE ALL ELSE. 
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VIII. 
DUTY BEFORE ALL ELSE. 


E have seen the magnificent courage of Jon- 

athan as displayed in the daring assault of 
Michmash ; we have seen, also, the higher heroism 
manifested in his disinterested love of David. Now 
we reach a still loftier height—the very summit— 
of nobleness of character as we view Jonathan’s 
relations to Saul, his father. Few give sufficient 
thought to this phase of Jonathan’s life, yet right 
here lies its truest grandeur. The bravery of Mich- 
mash is not so heroic, the love of David is not so 
beautiful. 

What, then, is this thing more heroic than bra- 
very, more beautiful than love? We shall have to 
call it by the somewhat homely name of “duty.” 
The man who does his duty when self-interest 
prompts him to another course, when his heart 
pleads with him that love has its sacred rights, 
who does his duty when the right path winds al- 


most indistinguishable through doubtful territory, 
9 129 
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who swerves neither to the right hand nor to the 
left from the strictest line of upright conduet,—that 
man has fought a braver battle and won a nobler 
victory than ever armed warrior did; he has at- 
tained a grander and more beautiful outlook on 
life than is possible from any bower which love 
ever fashioned. “Duty” may be a homely word, 
but there is no word in human speech more sacred 
or more weighty, Often it may have a sternness 
of aspect which at first sight appears repulsive, 
but look again: blended with the sternness is the 
benignity of eternal truth. Jonathan’s character 
will not be rightly viewed until it is seen in the 
light of this word, and we see it thus best in his 
relation to his father. 

It is not claimed that his being a dutiful son 
marks the height of human excellence, but duti- 
fulness, unshaken faithfulness, in the cireumstances, 
does furnish proof of a nobleness of character which 
has rarely been equaled in history. What were 
these circumstances ? 

First, there was his love for David. Tt was a 
pure and holy love. It contained no mixture of 
selfishness ;-on the contrary, it cost him his highest 
ambition, For it he gave up his hope of being his 


father’s successor ; he yielded his claim to the throne 
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that his friend might sit thereon, There was noth- 
ing for him to gain, but everything to lose, in the 
cherishing of this love. Moreover, his affection 
was as intense as it was pure. Those are strong 
words which describe Jonathan’s love. His soul 
“was knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan 
loved him as his own soul ;” he “delighted much 
in David.” Of it David says in his touchingly 
beautiful lament over him, “Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women,” 

That Jonathan loved his father there is no reason 
to doubt, but that he loved him with such an all- 
absorbing affection as that which he lavished upon 
David cannot for a moment be supposed. Indeed, 
the record forbids such a supposition. Think of 
the claims of such a love. It claims all; for it 
all has been sacrificed, even a throne. Why 
should it not have free scope? It is but a fair 
compensation. If a royal crown has been yielded 
for love, why should not that be enjoyed which has 
been gained at such mighty cost? How would you 
act in similar circumstances? If you should give 
up your rightful inheritance for love, would you 
not claim as compensation at least the gratification 
of your love? Would you resign your inheritance 
and also voluntarily separate yourself from the one 
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for whom you made the mighty sacrifice? But 
that was what Jonathan did. He might have cast 
in his lot with David, but he did not do it; he re- 
mained with his father, true to him through life, 
not divided from him even in death. 

What was the secret of such constancy? It 
was because Jonathan clearly saw what so many 
fail to see—that love has its duties as well as its 
claims. The supreme claim of life is not love, 
however pure and intense may be the love; duty 
is still higher and nobler. Many times, indeed, the 
two go hand in hand, when one’s first and highest 
duty is to those who are dearer to him than is life 
itself. But there are also times when the two part 
company, when the indulgence of love is at the 
sacrifice of duty, when God has set a boundary 
to affection and said, “Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.” Such atime had come to Jonathan. 
His heart drew him toward David, but duty said, 
“Remain with Saul”’ He listened to the voice 
of duty. 

But why should Jonathan have remained with 
Saul? Because Saul was the rightful and divinely- 
appointed king. It is true that God had said his 
kingdom should be taken away from him; he had 
also said that David should rule in his stead; but 
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he had not yet brought about the change. It was 
for him, not Jonathan, to do it. Until he did it 
Saul was king, entitled to the loving loyalty of all 
his subjects. To have deserted him would have 
been to act the part of a rebel and a traitor. 
Which was the louder call? To which should 
he yield, love or duty? To his lasting credit be 
it said, he seems not to have wavered. The voice 
of love was indeed a winsome one, but duty spoke 
imperatively. 

Yet it is so easy, where our affections are in- 
volved, to permit ourselves to be over-persuaded. 
The reason can generally find excuse for following 
the promptings of the heart. David was the chosen 
of the Lord; God had condemned the kingdom of 
Saul. Could it be wrong, Jonathan might plau- 
sibly have reasoned with himself, to have sided with 
that which the Almighty approved ? 

That the temptation to such a decision was great 
may be inferred not simply from Jonathan’s love 
for David, but from the treatment which his friend 
received from Saul. Suppose Saul had sympathized 
with Jonathan in his love for David. Suppose he 
had recognized his own sins and the consequent 
righteousness of his condemnation. Suppose he 
had said, “God took me from obscurity and set 
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me on high, and now it is his divine prerogative 
to give the throne to another better fitted for it 
than myself.” Suppose he had received David as 
the one divinely called to the kingship of Israel, 
and had treated him accordingly, only waiting the 
Lord’s time and way for the bringing about of the 
change. Had Jonathan had such a father, had 
such been the treatment David received, it would 
have been comparatively easy for the son to have 
sided with his father and remained faithful to him. 
But such was not the course of Saul; such was not 
the treatment accorded David. On the contrary, 
Saul refused acquiescence in the divine plan; he 
hated David as intensely as Jonathan loved him. 
His hatred knew neither reason nor bounds. With 
his own hand he sought to slay him; he laid orders 
upon his servants to take his life; he “hunted him 
like a partridge on the mountains ;” he went out 
with armed soldiers, seeking him among the dens 
and the eaves of the rocks whither he had forced 
him to flee for safety. 

What, think you, must have been the feelings of 
Jonathan as he saw his beloved friend thus perse- 
cuted and hunted? Was it easy for him to stand 
idly by and see thus pursued one whom he loved 


as his own soul? Was there no temptation to take 
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part against this unrighteous persecution, no temp- 
tation to conclude that such treatment justified him 
in yielding to the bidding of his heart and joining 
himself to his beloved friend ? 

Yet Jonathan remains with Saul. He indeed at 
one time argues with his father upon his unreason- 
able and wicked conduct; at another he plans to 
save his friend from the king’s wrath; at still 
another he seeks him out in the midst of his 
dangers and strengthens his hand in God. But 
not one unfilial word does he utter, not one un- 
dutiful act does he perform. We cannot except 
even the time when “in fierce anger” he strode 
from his father’s table and presence. True, he was 
very angry, for his mother had been reviled by 
Saul and an attempt had been made upon his 
own life by the mad king; but not a word did 
he speak, nor was his after-conduct toward his 
father changed in the least. That another man— 
and that man the king—was wicked did not change 
his course nor make his duty any the less clear. 

The temptation to make the shortcomings of 
others the excuse for our own derelictions has 
by no means passed away. We sometimes hear 
young men say that because their employers— 


professing Christians—are anything but Christians, 
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therefore they will not be Christians. ven mem- 
bers of the church have been heard to declare that 
because other members of the church have done 
wrong therefore they -will abandon the church. 
That is to say, ‘“ Because some one else is wick- 
ed, I will be wicked; because some one else does 
wrong, that is sufficient excuse for my doing 
wrong.” Jonathan did not reason thus. Though 
Saul went grossly wrong, Jonathan remained un- 
swervingly by the right. 

But doubtless the greatest strain on Jonathan’s 
loyalty arose from Saul’s opposition to the plan of 
God. Jonathan was truly and devoutly pious; he 
had profound faith in God. It was this that led 
him to the magnificent victory of Michmash ; it 
was this that prompted his noble self-sacrifice ; it 
was this that lay at the foundation of his tender 
and disinterested love for David; it was this that 
held him true and loyal to his father. It was this, 
too, that many times must have suggested grave 
doubts as to the righteousness of his course. 
Would not his adherence to Saul be construed 
as an endorsement of the king’s policy? Would 
not his separation from David be understood as 
a sanctioning of the king’s purpose to thwart the 
will of God? Was it not, in fact, his duty to take 
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decided ground against his father, inasmuch as his 
father had opposed himself to God? These were 
delicate questions to decide—so delicate, indeed, 
that had not his heart been as true to God as the 
magnetic needle is true to the pole he would have 
failed correctly to answer some of them. ‘That he 
made no mistake should not blind us to the fact 
that his temptation was great—greater, probably, 
than at this remove from the time and the circum- 
stances we can appreciate. But, in spite of the 
confusion of these conflicting claims, in spite of the 
pleadings of his heart, he remained steadfast and 
true to his father, casting in his lot with his 
father’s decline; so that even in death they were 
not divided. 

It was a grand thing for Jonathan to love David 
so unselfishly and devotedly as he did, to sacrifice 
himself and his earthly prospects to that love, but 
it was a far grander thing for him to hold that 
absorbing love in check, to suffer it in no particular 
to lead him away from the straight path of duty, 
to recognize a higher claim than that which even 
the strongest and the purest of earthly passions 
could assert. Jonathan’s devotion to his father 
marks him as one of the finest types of man- 


hood which human records present. In all his- 
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tory, ancient or modern, sacred or profane, there 
is no character more beautiful or more worthy of 
imitation. The key to it is found in the one fact 
that to him God was supreme. In such a faith 
self sinks from sight, selfish ambitions yield to 
divine claims. Not “What is pleasing to self?” 
but “What is pleasing to God?” is the all-import- 
ant question. The soul’s supreme satisfaction is 
found in furthering the divine purposes. The way 
may be weary, but because it is God’s way the feet 
walk cheerfully, joyously, in it. 


“Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 

However dark it be! 

Lead me by thine own hand; 
Choose out my path for me. 

I dare not choose my lot: 
I would not if I might; 

Choose thou for me, my God! 
So shall I walk aright. 


“The kingdom that I seek 
Is thine; so let the way 
That leads to it be thine, 
Else I must surely stray. 
Take thou my cup, and it 
With joy or sorrow fill 
As best to thee may seem: 
Choose thou my good and ill.” 
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Can you or I do better than this? Are we wiser 
than God? No, no! Let him decide for us. Let 
our plans be brought into harmony with the divine 
will. In all the affairs of life, both great and 
small, let us be guided by him. Let the voice of 
duty—which is the voice of God—never be drowned 
by the clangor of either the world within or the 
world without us. It may not lead ‘us to worldly 
position or to fame, but it will lead us to what is 
infinitely better—to nobleness of character and to 
eternal blessedness. 

What would have been Jonathan’s history had 
he set himself in opposition to the will of God? 
Would he have gained the throne? Would he 
have succeeded in his godless plans? Or would 
he have miserably failed in his opposition? Would 
not the Almighty have brought his own purposes 
to pass just the same? Saul did not thwart them ; 
Jonathan could not have done so. Had he tried, 
we should, as in the case of Absalom, have had 
another warning beacon in history. His life would 
have lost its beauty and its charm. He failed, in- 
deed, of the crown, but in following the will of 
God he gained, after all, a crown fairer than any 
which ever graced the head of an earthly king. 
Posterity has crowned him; it has set on his head 
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the royal diadem of kingly character, from which 
shine out in untarnished lustre the priceless bril- 
liants of heroism, unselfishness, disinterested love, 
unswerving integrity, abiding faith. Such a man 
is indeed a king among men. After all, he followed 
the true path to kingship. 

That path, young men, is open to you; you too 
may walk in it to a like coronation. It is the path 
of obedience to God’s will. 


“He always wins who sides with God; 
To him no chance is lost: 
God’s will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 


“Tll that he blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill, 
And all is right that seems most wrong 
If it be his sweet will.” 


RETROSPECT. 


“Tam distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasant 


hast thou been unto me.” 
2 SAM. i. 26. 


IX. 
RETROSPECT. 


E can scarcely stand by the side of our be- 
loved dead without a retrospect on their lives. 
We cannot help remembering how pleasant they 
have been to us, though the remembrance increases 
our distress of mind; our lamentation finds its jus- 
tification in the beauty of their life and the excel- 
lency of their character. Thus David mourned for 
Jonathan as he recalled the past, filled as it was 
with memories as precious as they were tender. 
We may take our place by David’s side, for we 
too have learned to admire this son of Saul. Al- 
though we have not the same sense of personal 
bereavement, and cannot, therefore, make David’s 
lamentation our own, we have nevertheless found 
Jonathan so pleasant unto us that we can scarcely 
part with him without sorrow—at least, without 
such a retrospect as will impress upon our minds 
some thoughts which may have lacked sufficient 
emphasis during the time we have spent in his 


company. Our purpose is not so much eulogy of 
143 
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him as help for ourselves. We need not repeat 
what has already been said; rather let it be the 
background upon which may be written in letters of 
light certain lessons which we ought not to fail to 
learn from one so well fitted to teach them. If 
we say, therefore, nothing about Jonathan’s splendid 
courage, his exalted faith, his disinterested friend- 
ship, his sublime devotion to duty, it is because we 
have already dwelt upon these qualities and repe- 
tition is unnecessary ; we wish rather to bring into 
prominence certain characteristics and thoughts 
which might otherwise be overlooked. 

1. One of these traits of charatter is Jonathan’s 
love for his parents. We have seen that it was ¢ 
realization of his duty to Saul as king which kept 
him by his father’s side and away from David, 
whom he loved as his own soul. Saul the king 
was “the Lord’s anointed,” against whom no man 
dare raise an impious hand. David, like Jona- 
than, though persecuted and hunted, had the same 
high respect for the office, and would do his enemy 
no harm. When the Amalekite came to him with 
the story that he had slain the king at the latter’s 
own request, David’s answer was, “ How wast thou 
not afraid to stretch forth thy hand to destroy the 
Lord’s anointed?” “ And David called one of the 
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young men, and said, Go near, and fall upon him, 
And he smote him that he died.’ * 

Had it not been for Jonathan’s pious regard for 
the king because he was the anointed of the Lord, 
we cannot doubt that his passionate and all-absorb- 
ing love for David would have led him to “his 
own soul.” Still, we must not infer that he did 
not love his father. He did; the record clearly 
shows it. “He is Saul’s constant companion. He 
is always present at the royal table. He holds 
the office afterward known as that of ‘the king’s 
friend” ” + With a love that thinketh no evil he 
refuses to believe that his father intends harm to 
David : “ My father will do nothing, great or small, 
but that he will show it me: and why should my 
father hide this thing from me? it is not so.” { Nor 
did the undeceiving which quickly followed destroy 
his affection. He saw his father half insane with 
wicked rage, he saw his sin working itself out to- 
ward complete mastery over him, and yet he still 
loved him; he was the same loving son as before. 
Only once was the strain too great for Jonathan’s 
endurance. We have already mentioned the inci- 
dent; we refer to it again because of the light, 

% 2 Sam. i. 2-16. + Stanley’s Jewish Church. 


$1 Sam. xx. 2. 
10 
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though dim, which it throws upon the point we 
are considering—Jonathan’s love for his parents, 
for his mother as well as for his father. Scripture 
is silent regarding the history of Saul’s wife. We 
know her name—Ahinoam, the daughter of Ahim- 
aaz *—and nothing more. The only other refer- 
ence to her is this mad outburst of rage against 
Jonathan: “Thou son of a perverse rebellious 
woman.” + Whether there was some unrecorded 
basis of fact for such a charge, or whether his 
words were simply the unfounded accusation of 
reasonless rage, we need not stop to consider. We 
cannot doubt that such an uncalled-for fling at his 
mother’s character—more even than the attempt 
upon his life which followed—was the cause of 
Jonathan’s “fierce anger.” We cannot be wrong 
in inferring that he had the same loving and duti- 
ful regard for his mother which we know he enter- 
tained for his father. 

Why do I dwell upon this phase of Jonathan’s 
character? Not simply that I may do Jonathan 
justice and prevent a full exhibit of the man; I 
am still more concerned about you. I know that 
one of the failings of American youth is lack of 
high and proper esteem for their parents. “ Young 


* 1 Sam. xiv. 50. 71 Sam. xx. 30, Revised Version. 
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America” is a synonym for irreverence, insubor- 
dination, self-willed independence. I shall not 
argue the matter; I shall simply recall to your 
mind one of the commandments which God wrote 
with his own finger upon the tables of stone: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” It is the only commandment 
among the ten which has a promise attached to it; 
for some divine reason it has been thus highly 
distinguished among its fellows. 

One of the saddest of sad sights is unfilial be- 
havior. It is not a sign of manhood, of true inde- 
pendence: it is the sign of a shriveled soul. But 
there are those who, while really honoring their 
parents, have not always been as careful as they 
might have been in showing that honor. They 
may have been thoughtlessly neglectful or possibly 
at times willfully wicked, but their hearts are right. 
To such I wish to hold up the example of Jon- 
athan, and I do it in the confident expectation that 
henceforth it will be their pleasure, as it is their 
duty, by loving words, by watchful kindness, by 
filial conduct, to make it the great joy of their pa- 
rents’ hearts that God has blessed them with such 
children. 
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2. In our retrospect another subject presents 
itself which occupies a prominent place in the 
thoughts of many young men of to-day. J mean 
athleticism. Jonathan, as we have seen, was an 
athlete. The victory at Michmash was possible 
only to a physical Hercules. He was a fleet run- 
ner— swifter than an eagle.” His muscles were 
like steel: he was “stronger than a lion.” He was 
noted even among his tribe, skilled as they were in 
the use of the bow, for his proficiency in archery : 
“his bow turned not back.” * How he attained this 
physical development and skill we are not told. It 
is not difficult, however, to infer. In the plays and 
sports of childhood—for play is common to child- 
hood the world over, a God-implanted instinct—we 
may see him taking a foremost part. It was not 
a perfunctory performance; his heart was in it. 
Men do not excel in that in which they take no 
interest. In every foot-race he entered to win. 
Nor was he content with simply winning: he en- 
tered to “break the record.” It was the same in 
trials of bodily strength: he sought to be the best 
all-round athlete of his day, and he was. 

Have you ever noticed the parenthetic eighteenth 
verse of the first chapter of Second Samuel? It 

* 2 Sam. i, 22. 
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occurs between the announcement of David’s lam- 
entation over Saul and Jonathan and the lamenta- 
tion itself. Read it once more: “Also he [David] 
bade them teach the children of Judah the use of 
the bow; behold it is written in the book of Jash- 
er.” Notice that it has no apparent connection with 
what precedes or with what follows. Be not too 
hasty in such a conclusion. Is it not intended to 
be, as it were, a monument to Jonathan’s skill in 
archery? So it seems to me. So efficient had the 
bow been in Jonathan’s hands that David would 
introduce it into general use, and in teaching its 
use keep in lasting remembrance the name of him 
in whose hand it had attained such perfection. 
Were Jonathan living in our day, I believe he 
could easily have carried off the prizes awarded in 
our athletic contests. I believe he would be so 
expert a base-ball player as to add strength even 
toachampion club. But I do not believe he would 
be a member of or hold stock in or give countenance 
to any nine that desecrates the Sabbath-day ; I do 
not believe he would engage in any sport where 
gambling is allowed or pools are sold. He had 
too high a regard for God and for righteousness to 
make such a supposition possible; he enjoyed sport 


without being a “sport.” 
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This leads to the thought I wish especially to 
impress: there is something higher and better than 
athleticism. Bear in mind I do not underrate nor 
disapprove of physical development, and conse- 
quently the means which lead to it; on the con- 
trary, I have the strongest sympathy with young 
men in these matters. But I would guard you 
against the error of mistaking muscle for manhood. 
Bodily development is not the chief end of life; 
important as it is, there is something vastly more 
important, else Sullivan and Sorakichi and Dun- 
can Ross would be the highest specimens of man- 
hood extant. Mind is more important than mus- 
cle. God has clearly shown this in the history of 
development, or, if you prefer the word, of evolu- 
tion. Go into our museums of natural science ; 
look at those enormous specimens of the Second- 
ary and Tertiary periods of the earth’s existence— 
plesiosaurus, ichthyosaurus, dinotherium, mastodon, 
megatherium, immense creatures in comparison 
with which our present animal world, in point of 
both size and strength, sinks into insignificance. 
Look again. Take special notice of the head, of 
the size of the brain-cavity. Do you see how re- 
markably small it is? Compare it with that of 


animals of the present age, and note the difference. 
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The horse, the ox, the dog, with vastly smaller 
bodies, have much larger brains. 

This means something. It means that in the 
development of the world God has been working 
up toward brain, that brain amounts to more than 
muscle. It means that the man who is content 
with small brain-power while ambitious to develop 
himself physically is in reality developing himself 
backward. He is seeking brotherhood with a race 
that lacked sufficient brain to survive. Mens sana 
im sano corpore—“a sound mind in a sound body ” 
—is the teaching of the world’s development, not a 
sound body and a dwarfed mind. 

You perceive the point I am making. I want 
to impress upon you that athleticism, however good 
in itself, has its limits. It should not be under- 
estimated, neither should it be overestimated. You 
should have a higher aim in life than to be an 
athlete. 

There is still another important thought in this 
connection: bodily development, though good in 
itself, ought not to rest in itself. It ought to be 
a means to an end. Jonathan made it such. He 
used his strength and his skill for his country’s 
good, against his country’s foes, in the service of 


God; he turned it to useful and excellent account. 
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Your strength, young men, should be used in the 
same way. It should help you to do good and 
valiant work. You should train your bodies, not 
simply that they may be strong, but that they may 
be strong for service, that the burdens you haye to 
bear may be easily and fully borne, that the battles 
you have to fight may terminate in glorious yic- 
tories, that the God you have to honor may not be 
shamed by your going to pieces at the critical point. 

3. From the other lessons which our retrospect 
suggests I make but a single selection. It may be 
thus stated: the highest courage is found in connec- 
tion with Christian faith. We have seen the cour- 
age of Jonathan; it was certainly magnificent. I 
doubt if the annals of warfare can show a more 
heroic feat than his attack upon Michmash. You 
know what led him to this attack: “It may be 
the Lord will work for us; for there is no restraint 
to the Lord to save by many or by few.” It was 
his faith in God. Without that faith the Philis- 
tines would not have been defeated, the attack 
would not have been made. It was the same 
faith, also, that animated David in his contest 
with the giant: “This day will the Lord deliver 
thee into mine hand.” 


There is a notion too prevalent that Ch ristianity 
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is inconsistent with manly vigor and robustness. 
The minister or the deacon who appears in illus- 
trated periodicals as the representative of religion 
is always pictured as a pale-faced, sunken-cheeked, 
goody-goody sort of man for whom no one can 
have a particle of respect. This view is more 
common, perhaps, than we think. Not a few 
appear to believe that religion is good enough 
for women and children, but that somehow it 
does not comport with manliness, strength and 
courage. Now, young men, if any of you have 
been entertaining such a notion, I ask you in 
the light of our study of Jonathan’s life and 
character to give it up. A manlier and a more 
courageous man than he never lived, and it was 
his faith in God that made him what he was. 
Nor was his life an exception in this respect ; the 
roll of the heroes of faith is a long and brilliant 
one. The eleventh chapter of Hebrews tells us 
of many “who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens.” In all Chris- 
tian ages the same has been true, and it is true to- 
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day. No one ever made a greater mistake than in 
supposing that faith is inconsistent with heroism ; 
it cannot be. Think of it. Let me be impressed 
through and through with the belief that the al- 
mighty God is on my side, and why should I quail 
before the power of puny mortals? No; the log- 
ical result of faith is heroism. 

I do not deny that physical courage is common 
among those who are not Christians. It is, for 
such courage is largely constitutional. Neverthe- 
less, any man will be made braver by believing 
that Omnipotence is on his side. 

But the highest courage is found in connection 
with Christian faith. The highest courage is not 
physical. A bully may be brave; an arrant cow- 
ard may niarch boldly up to the cannon’s mouth. 
Thomas Hughes in his The Manliness of Christ—a 
book as interesting as it is helpful, and one which 
every young man should read—has clearly pointed 
out higher types of courage than any physical dar- 
ing. It required far more bravery on the part of 
Jonathan to yield his claim to the throne, to deny 
himself, than to storm Michmash. Saul could not 
do it. It called for a higher kind of courage to be 
true and loyal to a losing cause than it did to fight 


for the coming champion. The true grandeur of 
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his character would have been lost had he died im- 
mediately after his famous victory. 
Revise your estimate of courage, young men. 


“Dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true: 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew.” 


“Not to the ensanguined field of death alone 
Is Valor limited: she sits serene 
In the deliberate council, sagely scans 
The source of action, weighs, prevents, provides, 
And scorns to count her glories from the feats 


Of brutal force alone.” 


“ Greater is he that ruleth his own spirit than he 
that taketh a city.” It is far easier to strike back 
than it is to turn the other cheek. It is a braver 
thing to do an enemy good than it is to take re- 
venge upon him. The highest courage is not that 
which we share in common with bullies and with 
brutes ; not that of action, but that of repose ; not that 
of self-assertion, but that of self-restraint ; not that 
of conquest, but that of sacrifice. It is that which 
dares to do right in the face of obloquy and oppo- 
sition, even of personal loss. Such a courage Jona- 
than had, and he had it because of his faith in God. 
Physically, perhaps, Saul was equally brave, but in 
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this higher type of courage which required self-re- 
nunciation, which called for self-control, which in- 
sisted upon justice toward a rival, he was an utter 
coward. He dared not do right. Why? Because 
he had no such vision of God as showed him that 
the divine way was better than his way. 

It was this vision which made Jesus Christ the 
most heroic character in history, and yet he never 
fought a battle nor exhibited any physical powers. 
His was the courage of absolute self-sacrifice. It 
was the Christlike spirit which made Jonathan a 
hero; it is this same spirit, and only this, that will 


make any one a true hero. 


“Courage—the highest gift, that scorns to bend 
To mean devices for a sordid end ; 
Courage—an independent spark from Heaven’s bright throne, 
By which the soul stands raised, triumphant, high, alone ; 
Great in itself, not in praises of the crowd, 
Above all vice, it stoops not to be proud. 
Courage—the mighty attribute of powers above, 
By which those great in war are great in love; 
The spring of all brave acts is seated here, 


As falsehoods draw their sordid breath from fear,” 


ABSALOM. 


BOY HOO 


“And the third, Absalom, the son of Maacah, the daughter of 
Talmat, king of Geshur.? 


2 SAM. ili. 3. 


pa 
BOYHOOD. 


HE Bible is not an abstract system of doctrine 
or of ethics; it is a series of pictures in which 
the truth finds living illustration. It contains doc- 
trine, but the doctrine is personified. The truth 
of God is revealed in a person, even in Christ 
Jesus, and so the doctrines, or teachings, which 
touch men at every point of life and conduct 
find illustration in the personal histories which 
the book contains. ° 
This is one reason why the Scriptures exercise 
such an influence upon men. Men and women—real 
beings having flesh and blood, subject to the same 
temptations as those by which we are assailed—pass 
before us in endless variety, encouraging us by their 
victories to nobler efforts or warning us by their 
failures to shun the mistakes and the sins which 
caused their ruin. The germ of hero-worship lies 
in every heart; we see it in the interest which we 


feel in an individual life. I might tell you of the 
u 161 
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distress and misery of a nation and arouse no re- 
sponse in your heart, but let me bring before your 
eyes a representative of that nation and at once your 
sympathy goes out to the individual. 

The Bible, then, is purposely full of individual 
life. Its lessons to men are thus taught, as it were, 
in large print and with pictorial illustration. After 
all, we are but children in the primary grade, and 
need the primer. 

We take up, then, the history of Absalom, the 
third son of King David, quite sure that we shall 
find in it lessons pertinent to our times and applica- 
ble to ourselves. Lspecially do we invite the atten- 
tion of young men to the history of a young man 
who in so many ways and to so large an extent 
might be called a representative of a very large 
class in the nineteenth century. 

The river takes its rise among the springs upon 
the mountain-side ; there its course is shaped, and 
there we must look if we would know the secrets 
of its flow and its sweep. As preparatory to the 
study of the public life of Absalom we go back 
first to the shapings of his childhood and see him 
in the midst of the influences wherein his boyhood 
was passed. Of these the record says little. Our 


first view of him is his unlawfully taking vengeance 
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into his own hands and by cunning and treachery 
slaying his half-brother Amnon. 

But no man becomes a willing criminal at a 
single bound ; there has been preparatory training. 
So it must have been with Absalom; there must’ 
have been with him a progress in wickedness. His 
first appearance in public life reveals him as “ac- 
complished in artifices, cool and handy in revenges, 
daring in his policies and desperate in hazarding 
liberty and life.” Surely there was a time when he 
stood on a higher moral plane than this ; there was 
a time when his heart was too tender and true de- 
liberately to plan and coolly to execute a murder. 
But that time had passed. How had he reached 
this depth ?. What had been the course of his de- 
scent? This is what we desire if possible to ascer- 
tain, and, though Scripture is silent regarding Ab- 
salom’s early history, material is not lacking for the 
answer to this question. 

First of all, he reached this point of wickedness 
only by conquering the better instincts of his nature. 
It is well to emphasize this thought. That he had 
good instincts cannot be doubted ; every one has 
them in greater or less measure. There was a time 
when Absalom’s conscience was sensitive, when — 


wrong-doing gave him pain, when the thought of 
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God’s “Thou shalt not” exerted a restraining in- 
fluence over him. He had even felt a drawing 
toward the law and the service of Jehovah. As 
he heard the history of Jehovah’s providential 
dealings with his people, as he listened to the story 
of God’s favor to David, his own father, as his 
prophet-teacher explained to him the meaning of 
the solemn worship and sacrifices, his soul must 
often have been stirred ; often must he have felt 
inclined to put away sin and turn with sincere heart 
unto God. But each time that such a struggle 
arose he succeeded in conquering conscience and 
truth, until sins hardened at last into fixed habits. 
The still small voice was hushed, and the baser 
passions of his nature ruled supreme. The fear 
of God was no longer before his eyes. 

This is the history of many a man to-day—pos- 
sibly of some now addressed. There was a time 
when you knelt at your mother’s side, when you 
had a reverent regard for the commands of God, 
when your cheek flushed at the thought of commit- 
ting sin, when persuasion was necessary to lead you 
to wrong-doing, when the service of the Lord seemed 
to you right and the service of self wrong. But all 
- that is now changed. You are flattering yourself 
that the change is due to the fact that you have 
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been learning in these past few years; the truth is 
the change is due to sin, to your conquering the 
better instincts of your nature and letting the baser 
instincts have undisputed sway. The forcible les- 
son of Absalom’s experience is that you should 
guard most diligently against the first departures 
from right, to resist as for your life the beginnings 
of evil. 
“We are not worst at once. The course of evil 

Begins so slowly, and from such small source, 

An infant’s hand might stem the breach with clay; 

But let the stream get deeper, and philosophy, 

Ay, and religion too, shall strive in vain 


To turn the headlong torrent.” 


A second thought which Absalom’s career im- 
presses upon us is that he reached his pre-eminence 
in wickedness by deliberately choosing the bad in pref- 
erence to the good. He had had abundant oppor- 
tunity to know the truth. His father was a God- 
fearing man who would see to it that his son was 
instructed in the principles of the true religion. 
Nathan the prophet was the tutor of the king’s 
sons, and surely he who did not hesitate to reprove 
the king himself for evil would give to the youth 
entrusted to him right training in the things of 
God. Often must Absalom have heard the law of 
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God; often must he have visited the tabernacle, 
and often himself have brought the sacrificial lamb. 
Indeed, in such a land, among such a people with 
such a history, it was impossible for him not to 
know—or, at least, not to have abundant oppor- 
tunity to know—the true God. Why did he not, 
then, choose the good? You say his father’s con- 
duct was not above reproach, that David in a very 
notable instance set his son an exceedingly bad ex- 
ample. It is true, but was Absalom obliged to 
select that one failure as his model? Was he 
justified in overlooking the ninety-nine excel- 
lences and in settling upon that one defect in his 
father’s character? Nay, would it have excused his 
bad conduct had his father’s character been com- 
posed of ninety-nine parts bad and one part good? 
How was it with Hezekiah, the upright, honest, 
God-fearing king, in spite of the fact that Ahaz, 
his father, was one of the most corrupt monarchs 
that ever wielded the sceptre in Judah? So, too, 
Josiah had an impious and idolatrous father, but he 
followed not in his father’s footsteps. We cannot 
find excuse for Absalom in any wrong-doing on 
the part of his father; he must stand or fall for 
himself. 


It is the tendency of poor human nature to 
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excuse itself and to shift the blame upon others. 
When the Lord accused Adam of disobedience, he 
sought to shield himself by casting the blame upon 
his wife: “The woman gave me of the tree, and I 
did eat ;” and Eve excused herself in the same way : 
“The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” Many 
a man is thus shielding himself from blame for his 
sins. He is hiding behind a defective education, a 
faulty home-training, unfavorable surroundings, or 
possibly a hereditary taint, and thus excusing him- 
self for conduct which he knows is not right. Re- 
cently this view has been urged upon me by one in 
whose spiritual welfare I am interested as an ex- 
cuse for his not being a Christian man. His early 
life and surroundings were not of the right kind, 
and, being what they were, “the Lord would not 
hold him responsible for having what he could not 
get.” No, the Lord holds no one responsible for 
what he cannot get; he does not require the impos- 
sible. But the trouble with my friend is that he has 
overlooked much that he has gotten or might have 
gotten. My friend may not have been able to learn 
the Church Creed or Catechism, as he claimed, but 
he could have learned that God requires repentance 
of sin, faith in Jesus Christ and obedience to his 
will. He had a thousand opportunities to learn 
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that much, and for that much God will hold him 
responsible. 

Far be it from me to claim that surroundings do 
not have an influence and will not be taken into 
account at the day of judgment, when exact justice 
shall be meted out. Of him to whom much is 
given much will be required; and to whom little 
is given, of him little will be required. This is 
Seripture, and this is right. You are responsible 
for what you know and ought to know. So 
much light has shone about you that you need not 
walk in darkness. Let us be manly. I always 
thought less of Adam for trying to shift all the 
blame upon Eve. Why did he not confess his sin 
and be a man about it? Let us not try the same 
unmanly trick of attempting to get rid of the blame 
which we deserve. Let us not deceive ourselves 
into the belief that we are not, after all, at fault 
for wrong-doing—that our sins are but the result 
of circumstances over which we have no control. 

The fact is we do wrong, we continue in wicked 
courses, we live sinful lives, because such is our de- 
liberate choice. Let us be manly enough to confess 
it. Youare dishonest in your business, not because 
you once detected dishonesty in your father, but 
because you choose to be dishonest. You know it 
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is wrong, you know you can be honest; but still 
you keep on in your dishonesty. Do not lay the 
blame on your dead father ; be man enough to confess 
your own responsibility in the matter. Or perhaps 
it is not your father. You say you are forced into 
dishonest practices by the conditions of trade or 
the unscrupulous character of business-competitors. 
You want to be honest, but you cannot be; you are 
altogether too good to do such a thing voluntarily. 
Shift the blame! Of course; that is what Adam 
did, and what every other sinner since his time has 
sought to do. Oh, let us be manly. Let us ac- 
knowledge that we are sinners because we so elect, 
because we prefer the bad to the good, because we 
do not like the service of God and therefore will 
not obey him, and let us take the whole responsi- 
bility upon ourselves; for it belongs to us. 

If men could only be held to this sense of per- 
sonal accountability for their sins and driven out 
from behind the subterfuges in which they have, 
taken refuge, there would be an astonishing in- 
crease of righteousness and godliness in the earth. 
But it is the old story of the parable over again: 
with one consent they begin to make excuse. 

There is a third thing which forcibly shows the 
wickedness of Absalom’s character: that is his 
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abuse of his father’s goodness. David was an in- 
dulgent parent. He was exceedingly fond of his 
children, and could not do too much for them. In 
fact, as the result proved, he was too indulgent. 
We read of Adonijah, the half-brother of Absa- 
lom, and next younger, that “his father had not 
displeased him at any time in saying, Why hast 
thou done so?” The same was of course true with 
Absalom, for Absalom was David’s favorite son. 
It was asad defect in the family government of 
David. He could rule a nation magnificently, but 
he could not control his own household. He loved 
his children too much to restrain them. Now, al- 
though this was a mistaken policy on the part of 
David, it furnished no excuse to Absalom for his 
ungrateful conduct. On the contrary, his father’s 
kindness should have awakened a responsive love 
in his heart. But no; the more paternal love did 
for him, the more ready he seemed to be to be- 
tray it. f 

What a picture this is! A tender, affectionate 
father doing all in his power to make his child 
happy, gratifying his every wish, providing for 
his every want, supplying him with every com- 
fort, and in response for such love the son show- 


ing no feeling of gratitude, even plotting his father’s 
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downfall! Can anything be worse than this? Had 
Absalom wronged his neighbor, had he refused to 
pay some legitimate indebtedness, had he fallen into 
intemperate habits or strayed from the path of 
virtue, there would still have been hope for him. 
But what hope is there for a man incapable of 
gratitude? Had he been exceptionally correct in 
all these particulars, had there been no man in all 
Judea able to say to Absalom, “Thou hast wronged 
me,” he would still, because of his ingratitude, have 
been a mean and contemptible wretch. 

Every right-minded man will assent to Shake- 
speare’s characterization of this ‘ monstrous” sin 
when in Twelfth Night he makes Viola say, 


“T hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood.” 


Poor King Lear, who had felt how 


“Sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child,” 


calls out our sympathy when he exclaims, 


“Tnegratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou show’st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster !” 
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This was Absalom’s sin—a sin for which no ele- 
gance of dress, no popularity among the people, no 
discharge of the ordinary and outward obligations 
resting upon him in relation to his fellow-men, 
could atone. The ingratitude of Absalom alone 
and of itself, irrespective of other faults and in 
spite of all possible virtues, stamps him as a moral 
monster. 

But is this sin so uncommon? Listen. God is 
your Father. He is a kind and indulgent Father. 
From your birth to the present moment he has 
showered blessings upon you; they are more in 
number than you can count. If sometimes he 
has denied you the things you wished or laid upon 
you the restraint of a kindly discipline, it has been 
because he is wiser than an earthly parent. This 
too has been proof of his love, for every one whom 
he loveth he chasteneth and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth. No earthly father ever treated 
his son so tenderly, with so much compassion, with 
such self-sacrificing love, as your heavenly Father 
has shown to you. His best gifts, his most pre- 
cious gifts—he has held back nothing, not even his 
best-beloved. 

Where is your gratitude for this infinite love? 
How have you shown it? How are you now giy- 
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ing expression to it? You say you pay your debts 
and do no man a wrong. Well and good; no one 
is going to find fault with that. Absalom did the 
same, but Absalom was ungrateful to his father. 
Where is your gratitude to your Father who is in 
heaven? Do you not see that, lacking that, it is 
as though you lacked all? Do you not see that a 
religion which confines itself to paying one’s debts 
and treating one’s neighbors properly altogether 
leaves out of the account the most important thing? 
It is as though Absalom should attempt to excuse 
his filial ingratitude because he paid his tailor’s and 
his barber’s bills in full. 

Do you not see that this was a sin for which 
there could be no excuse—a sin which condemns 
him utterly in spite of all the virtues, no matter 
how many, that he possessed? Do you not see 
also that with you the sin of sins is your in- 
gratitude to God your heavenly Father? He can 
forgive anything else before that. He can accept 
nothing in the place of the grateful love which 


belongs to him as our Father. 


“The stall-fed ox that is grown fat will know 
His careful feeder, and acknowledge too ; 
The generous spaniel loves his master’s eye, 
And licks his fingers though no meat be by : 
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But man—ungrateful man, that’s born and bred 

By Heaven’s immediate power, maintained and fed 
By his providing hand, observed, attended, 

By his indulgent grace, preserved, defended, 

By his prevailing arm,—this man, I say, 

Is more ungrateful, more obdure than they. 
Man—oh, most ungrateful man !|—can ever 

Enjoy thy gift, but never mind the Giver, 

And, like the swine, though pampered with enough, 


His eyes are never higher than the trough.” 


CHARACTER. 


“And they took Absalom, and cast him into a great pit in the 
wood, and laid a very great heap of stones upon him.” 


2 SAM. xviii. 17. 


wy 


XI. 
OHARAOTER. 


{UCH an end as this did not fall within the 
aim of the ambitious Absalom; he had 
planned something entirely different. He had 
erected a beautiful mausoleum in the king’s dale, 
where he expected that with magnificent burial- 
rites, mourned by a whole nation, his body would 
be laid away. It was a grand monument, beau- 
tiful to the eye, fitted to keep his name in perpetual 
remembrance. Ah me! How different the post- 
mortem honors which men plan for themselves and 
those actually paid them! A common pit instead 
of the gorgeous mausoleum! <A heap of stones 
in the place of the splendid pillar called by his 
name! This is the contrast which the Scripture 
itself pauses to note, in order thus to emphasize 
the contemptible collapse, the fearful fall, of this 
young man. 

As we walk through the picture-gallery of 


Scripture he is blind who does not discover in 
12 i Url 
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one place or another his own portrait. In the 
life-size painting of Absalom which hangs before 
us we discover the exact likeness of many a youth 
of our day. Look at it for a moment. A single 
glance is sufficient to show Absalom’s intimate fa- 
miliarity with the most stylish tailor and the most 
elegant barber in Jerusalem. Absalom was an 
eesthete; that you plainly see in the picture—not 
of the kind that disgust people, but of the kind 
that dress in accordance with the best prevailing 
style. He dressed exquisitely, but in perfect taste. 
Then his hair! Even our prejudice against long- 
haired men cannot hinder our admiration of its 
beauty. Iashion changes: our grandfathers wore 
queues. Absalom, we may be sure, would have 
had his head shaved daily had short hair been the 
style, instead of the yearly cut to which he submit- 
ted when the weight was no longer bearable. 

In addition to this elegance and this exquisite 
taste in the matter of what might be called in this 
age of sstheticism “exterior decoration,” you will 
not fail to notice that in form and feature Absa- 
Jom was the possessor of superior personal beauty. 
He was not a mere ladies’ man whom men despised 
for his effeminacy ; his personal attractions won the 


heart of his own as well as of the opposite sex. 
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Look at him! A perfect gentleman (when it 
suited his purpose so to be) with the pleasantest of 
smiles, the kindest of greetings, one can scarcely 
help being charmed with him. Perhaps even we 
should have preferred him to the war-worn David 
or to the valiant Jonathan. Yet, admire him as we 
may, we can hardly fail to discover his excessive 
vanity. The set of his coat, the parting of his hair, 
the curl of his moustache, were matters of moment- 
ous importance to Absalom. We cannot avoid the 
conviction that the self-satisfied smile which rests 
so pleasantly upon his face arises in great measure 
from his consciousness that people are admiring his 
elegance. I am not among those who think that 
dress is of no consequence. Self-respect should lead 
every man to neatness, and above all to cleanliness, 
in dress, but it should lead also to the avoidance of 
such excess as attracts attention. This, however, is 
precisely what a vain person most desires; so his 
dress is a bid for admiration. Vanity is always a 
sure sign of weakness. The word means “ empti- 
ness ;” thus Pope was not so far astray when he 
said, “Every man has just so much vanity as he 
wants understanding.” 

With this evidence of weakness in Absalom, we 


might suspect the existence of still more serious 
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defects. Our suspicions will not lack ample foun- 
dation. Vanity is only one phase of selfishness, 
and selfishness is not content to show itself simply 
in personal adornment. The excessively vain Ab- 
salom was the supremely selfish Absalom ; his plans 
had to do only with his own aggrandizement. He 
cared for no one else; he thought of nothing else. 
He made friends that they might aid him. If 
Ahithophel could further his schemes, he would 
pour into his ear the sweetest flatteries; if he 
thought him no longer serviceable, he would 
coldly dismiss him to a suicide’s death. One day 
he would kiss the hand of Joab, and the next set 
fire to his field of grain—whichever would best 
serve his purposes at the moment. He was all 
things to all men if by any means he might— 
not, like the apostle, “save some”—but advance 
the interests of Absalom. 

Hence, as might also be expected, we find that 
this excessively vain and supremely selfish young 
man was likewise wholly unscrupulous. With him 
the end to be reached was the great thing; the 
means for its attainment were of no importance. 
He could utter his lying flatteries and play the 
upright hypocrite, or with equal facility could 
compass the death of his brother or coolly plot 
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the destruction of his father. There was nothing 
he would not do for Absalom, no meanness to 
which he would not condescend, no hypocrisy 
which he would not practice, no treachery of 
which he would not be guilty, no crime at which 
he would hesitate, if only his plans for his own : 
advancement might thereby be furthered. This 
was Absalom—the exquisitely esthetic, the ex- 
cessively vain, the supremely selfish, the wholly 
unscrupulous Absalom. 

We have said that Absalom is the picture of many 
a young man in this day; we repeat the assertion. 
Look at a certain class of young men walking our 
streets. They seem to own the city. How ele- 
gant! People turn around to gaze on them. A 
smile, a compliment, from such a source—how 
delicious! Oh, beware! the poison of asps is 
under their lips. Guard your homes against their 
entrance; where they come innocence cannot re- 
main. Yet their sweetly-flowing talk is but the 
rattle of an empty head. It is the shallow brook 
that babbles. It would be harmless enough but 
for the foul source from which it flows. 

We follow this sweetened selfishness into the 
various walks of life. Wherever it goes, there is 
a total lack of principle. If honesty is the best 
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policy, it is honest; if dishonesty brings quicker 
and larger returns, it is dishonest. In the store it 
fawns upon the purchaser while perhaps it misrep- 
resents or adulterates his goods; in legislative halls 
its actions are guided by present bribes and pros- 
pective votes. Conscience, sense of personal duty, 
it has none. What has it to do with duty? Is 
not the chief end of such a legislator or such a 
politician either re-election or a well-filled pocket? 
In trade it cannot abide the old-time slowness of 
gaining wealth—value given for value received ; it 
must leap to fortune by short cuts or by a single 
bound. It flatters and coddles an easily-deceived 
public so long as it can get its money or float its 
schemes or dispose of its worthless stock—so long, 
in short, as the public can be of use; and then its 
affection is turned into a bearish embrace from 
which one does well if he escape with his life. 
Now, what is the end of all this cunning, treach- 
erous, persistent self-seeking? So far as Absalom 
was concerned, we have the result in the statement 
of the text: “They took him, and cast him into a 
great pit in the wood, and laid a very great heap of 
stones upon him.” <A miserable end to all his self- 
ish plans. A pit instead of a mausoleum! A heap 
of stones instead of a monumental shaft! His 
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funeral the expression of contempt instead of the 
outburst of a nation’s sorrow! 

Absalom’s plans for power proved equal failures. 
Aspiring to a throne, he landed in a pit; reaching 
out for a crown, he overreached, and, losing his 
balance, fell headlong into ruin—an example of that 
“vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself and falls 
on the other” side. We see it often enough in 
these days. Almost every paper contains a new 
version of the old story, a new illustration of this 
same destructive selfishness. 

Some of you are saying to yourselves that the 
great mass of self-seekers do not fail: they become 
rich; they reach places of power; they achieve 
success. I grant that such often seems to be the 
case, but it is well not to be too hasty in your con- 
clusion. Absalom’s life for the greater part, judg- 
ing from a worldly point of view, was a success. 
He lived in elegance; he succeeded in winning the 
hearts of a large portion of Israel; he successfully 
raised the standard of revolt against his father, 
David; he forced him to flee from the capital. It 
seemed for a time as if he would grasp the coveted 
sceptre. Up to the last battle—which decided his 
fate by accident, as it seemed—his career would be 


called by the world a successful one. But that ac- 
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cident was in accordance with the will and the 
providence of God; and Absalom’s success van- 
ished like the thin phantasy of a dream. 

It is the end that crowns the work; let us see 
the end of these so-called successful self-seekers. 
They may escape the prison-cell, they may retain 
their bonds and their mortgages; they may wear 
their fine clothes to the last; they may even be laid 
away with splendid funeral pageantry in the costly 
mausoleums they have erected, and after all lie in 
a pit upon which men cast contempt. Let one of 
our great financial successes—a railroad king or a 
Wall street magnate known only for his wealth— 
be buried to-day; would not his grave be piled 
with a vast heap of the stones of the nation’s con- 
tempt? How many would be the sincere mourn- 
ers? How many tears would fall? How many 
hearts would ache? It would not be a difficult 
task to count them. There may be millions of 
dollars securely locked in the family-vault, but 
who will call a success a life brought thus to an 
unmourned end? 

Did you read the account of the obsequies of 
William E. Dodge some time since? Have you 
read the spontaneous testimonials to the character 
and the worth of the man? Do you know that 
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the great heart of New York City has seldom been 
so moved as by his death? Yea, the whole nation 
lamented the loss). Why? He too was a rich man. 
Yes, but he won his wealth honestly and fairly, 
without the sacrifice of any principle. He did 
more than this: he always used his wealth for the 
good of his fellow-men. It would be difficult to 
name any beneficent scheme which did not count 
him a warm friend and a generous supporter. Mil- 
lions of dollars he freely gave for the good of men 
and for the glory of God. Though through all his 
long and honorable life he poured forth his money 
for every good cause like water, he bequeathed in 
his will the princely sum of three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to bless his fellow-men. Here is 
unselfishness. This, joined with his stainless integ- 
rity of character, is why William E. Dodge’s name 
is honored the world over. There is no one to cast 
a stone of contempt upon his grave. He was a 
Christian man. 

This leads to what is, after all, the fatal defect 
in the character of Absalom and in that of the 
large class he represents. We have seen that he 
was vain, selfish, unscrupulous. We might have 
lengthened the list. He was godless also. He may 
have paid an external respect to religion. No doubt 
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he did; he would scarcely otherwise have been a 
favorite with the people. He was godless in the 
sense that he neither loved nor obeyed God. God- 
lessness may not lead one to over-dress, but it does 
lead to selfishness, and selfishness leads to all man- 
ner of sin. The supremely selfish man is capable 
of any sin. I do not assert that he will commit 
any given sin, but he is capable of any sin. He 
has common sense, prudence, reason. He may not 
become a drunkard, for he sees that thereby he 
would injure his interests; he may not steal, for 
then he would be liable to detection and punish- 
ment; he may not defraud in trade, for he sees that 
in the long run he can secure greater gains by an 
honestly-conducted business. We can go even far- 
ther. He may favor the enactment and the enforce- 
ment of good laws, for these tend to the security of 
both life and property and to the prosperity of the 
State: these benefits enure to his advantage; he may 
be what is called a public-spirited citizen, because 
the blocks he builds help to fill his coffers ; he may 
even erect a church, because a church teaches his 
employés honesty and faithfulness or gains pur- 
chasers for the vacant lots he owns in its neighbor- 
hood. Still, this very man is capable of any sin. 
His good deeds are all inspired by selfishness. Let 
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the circumstances be changed so that he sees it to 
be for his interest to commit sin, and he will not 
withhold his hand. If there is more to be gained 
by burning Joab’s field than by doing Joab a favor, 
Absalom is ready for the deed. It is a sad fact that 
much of the morality and the liberality of the day, 
and not a little of its professed religion, rise no 
higher than an enlightened selfishness. 

I want you to see this sin in its true light. It is 
godlessness—a vile, contemptible, destructive thing 
ready for self’s sake to play the hypocrite and to 
murder its own father. I want you to see its sure 
end—the contempt of men and the wrath of God. 
I beg you, therefore, to deny yourself and take up 
your cross and follow Jesus. His was the most 
beautiful life this world has ever seen. Its beauty 
was its unselfishness; he sought not his own, but 
the things of others. “The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” Fall be- 
fore him, confess your sin, seek forgiveness, 
implore aid to live above the malarial atmo- 
sphere of self in the pure mountain-air of those 
divine ranges where you catch visions of other 
things, of other men, of other communities, of 


other lands. 
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“O man, forget not thou—earth’s honored priest, 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart— 
In earth’s great chorus to sustain thy part! 
Chiefest of guests at Love’s ungrudging feast, 
Play not the niggard: spurn thy native clod, 
And self disown ; 
Live to thy neighbor; live unto thy God, 
Not to thyself alone.” 
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“So Absalom fled, and went to Geshur.” 


2 SAM. xiii. 38. 
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| HAVE already sought to analyze with some 

fullness the character of this wayward son of 
David ; it is time now to note with greater particu- 
larity some of his public acts. 

The immediate cause of Absalom’s flight to Ge- 
shur was his cold-blooded and treacherous murder 
of his brother Ammon. | It is not needful to re- 
count the details of that fearful crime or the inci- 
dents which led to it; they are fully recorded in 
the chapter from which the text is taken. I 
pause simply to give expression to my admiration 
of the fearlessness of the Bible in admitting to its 
pages such a history as that contained in the first 
part of this chapter. No mere moralist would 
have dared to brave the scorn and the reviling 
which such a page would be sure to provoke. 
“None but God could have the fearless fortitude 
to place in the Holy Bible this narrative of sin 
and shame.” Does not this fact suggest the exist- 


ence among us of an over-refined delicacy in treat- 
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ing of a certain class of sins? Even good people 
are ready to say that these nameless sins should 
never be even so much as referred to by him who 
is commissioned to declare the whole will of God; 
only nine of the ten commandments can be insisted 
on by the preacher called of God to proclaim per- 
sonal righteousness and purity. It is well that the 
Bible is a plain book and calls sins by their right 
names ; it is well that it does not refer to one of the 
worst and the vilest of sins in language so refined 
and delicate that the reader is apt to get a feeble 
impression of its heinousness, and perhaps to over- 
look the fact that it is a detestable sin, This thing 
is sometimes observed in secular writers, Shake- 
speare has a bold, blunt way of saying what he 
means, but his readers are never tempted to look 
upon the vice he depicts as anything but shameful 
and contemptible; Byron, on the other hand, with 
language more refined, with words which strike the 
ear less harshly, draws a picture of licentiousness 90 
charming that the susceptible are won rather than 
warned by it. In spite of his bluntnes, Shake- 
speare never made any man morally worse, while 
Byron has been the ruin of thousands. 

It is well, I repeat, that the Bible is a plain 
book. The sins of three thousand years ago are 
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the sins of to-day. They are not cured by conceal- 
ment; they still need the outspoken, unmistakable 
‘and emphatic condemnation of Scripture. Let us 
be profoundly thankful for the fearlessness of God’s 
word, and that it has not yielded to the mistaken 
modesty of an over-delicate age, in which the sin 
is frequent enough, but must not be named. 
For this terrible crime of Amnon we read that 
Absalom hated him. We cannot wonder that it 
stirred his soul to its very depths; it was a prov- 
ocation which would have furnished excuse for 
almost any outburst of passion. Many a jury 
has acquitted of murder a man who for the same 
reason had stained his hands with blood. Had 
Absalom in his rage sought out Amnon at once 
and struck him to the earth, there would have been 
some excuse for him, but even such a course would 
have been unjustifiable: “Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” There are times, 
doubtless, when the private citizen is justified in 
taking the law into his own hands. In a chaotic 
or unformed state of society—like that which in the 
early days existed upon our Pacific coast—when 
laws are few and inadequate, when the baser 
classes are emboldened by freedom from punish- 


ment to commit all kinds of crime against per- 
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son and property, it may become necessary as a 
matter of self-preservation to form citizens’ com- 
mittees and to yisit justice upon offenders; but 
in settled communities, in places where law dom- 
inates and where justice can be had through reg- 
ularly-constituted courts, no such excuse exists. 
No man has the right, it matters not what wrong 
he has suffered, to take the law into his own hands 
and be its executioner. 

There was ample law to meet Amnon’s case, to 
procure his conviction and his punishment, but 
Absalom did not turn to the law for redress. Why? 
Not, as we have seen, because his brother’s crime 
had roused him to a state of ungovernable rage ; 
he could control himself well enough. Week after 
week passed and month after month went by with- 
out any act of violence on his part or any manifes- 
tation of the murderous purpose in his heart. In 
fact, all that was possible was done to allay sus- 
picion and to make his brother and his father 
believe that he cherished no evil intention. He 
was simply acting a part in order to bring about 
the occasion when he might most surely accomplish 
his end. The time came only after two years of 
patient waiting. This does not reveal Absalom as 
the impetuous lover of right for the sake of right, 
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the hot-headed though mistaken defender of a sis- 
ter’s honor, the upright man roused to uncontrol- 
lable indignation by wrong-doing ; but it does reveal 
him as the cool, cunning, treacherous revenger of 
injuries. His object was not justice, but revenge. 
It was not hatred of sin, but hatred of Amnon— 
not his desire to see sin punished and justice ex- 
ecuted, but to see his brother slain and his own 
vengeance satisfied. Like the Moor in Titus An- 
dronicus, he could say, 


“Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head.” * 


It is not a pleasant picture, and yet it is one 
with which we are quite familiar in our own day. 
The spirit of revenge—blood-stained in intent if 
not in fact—is abroad in our land, possibly has its 
home in our own soul. If so, there is but one 
cure, and that is to lay our heart close to the 
heart of Him who never cherished a personal 
grudge; who, however wronged and injured, could 
pray, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do;” who, while he hated the sin, had 
only forgiving love for the sinner. Measure by 
Christ’s infinite love for their present and eternal 

* Act Il. Se. 3, 
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welfare your desire for the destruction of others, 
and see if you cannot commit vengeance to Him 
who will mete out exact justice. | 

But let us look a little more carefully at the 
motive which prompted Absalom to his fratricidal 
crime. Was it, after all, revenge pure and sim- 
ple? Can we not discover something back even 
of this—a passion still stronger than that of re- 
venge? As we have seen, Absalom was ambitious. 
Setting up the standard of revolt against his father 
was no suddenly-conceived purpose: it was simply 
the form which his unrestrained ambition assumed 
for the accomplishment of the end he had in view. 
That end was the throne of Israel. Without doubt 
it was an early dream of his, cherished for years. 
As far back as the time of Amnon’s outrage, and 
long before, he had looked forward to wielding the 
sceptre and to wearing the crown. There was one, 
however, who blocked his passage to the throne, 
and that one was Amnon, the first-born son of 
David, and therefore the heir-apparent, the legiti- 
mate successor, of his father. So long as Amnon 
lived Absalom could never expect to be king. 

Here is the real secret of Absalom’s pretended 
sense of honor. He was not the man to cherish 


an outraged feeling of wrong or of sin. Had not 
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Amnon stood in-his way, had Absalom been able 
to make use of him to further his own ends, no 
murder would have been committed; the crime 
would have been overlooked and forgotten. But 
Amnon was the great barrier to Absalom’s ambi- 
tious schemes, and he must be sacrificed, Thus 
Absalom easily deceived himself into the belief 
that he was acting solely in the interest of justice 
as the rightful avenger of his sister Tamar. The 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked. It is the commonest thing in the world 
to be deceived regarding the motives which prompt 
our actions. Jehu said to the prophet Jehonadab, 
“Come with me, and see my zeal for the Lord.” 
He thought himself a servant of the most high 
God, and yet his zeal was not for Jehovah, but 
for himself. 

It is well for us to examine our hearts for the 
hidden motive which inspires our zeal for the 
right. It is this, and only this, which puts a 
moral stamp upon our acts. I may kill a man 
in self-defence or by mistake—or, in other words, 
with no intent of murder—and be acquitted of all 
wrong-doing. On the other hand, I may from im- 
proper motives perform an act most commendable 
in itself considered, and the act will have no moral 
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worth ; for instance, I may engage in the outward 
service of almighty God and may contribute lib- 
erally to the support of the Church simply from a 
desire to better my social condition or to gain the 
applause of men; of what value is such service in 
the sight of Him who seeth the heart? It is like 
the words of compliment between man and man 
which only cover the hatred in heart the flatterer 
cherishes; of how much worth would you regard 
his honeyed sweetness if you could see the treach- 
ery behind it? It is not the act itself, therefore, 
but the motive which prompts it, that determines 
its character. Absalom had no zeal for the sake 
of justice: he was seeking his own advancement 
rather than the righting of a wrong. Punishing 
the crime of Amnon was a mere pretext for help- 
ing himself to the throne. 

What is your motive in seeking to serve the 
ends of justice, in performing the kindly deeds 
which men praise, in speaking the words which 


win men’s hearts, in engaging in the service of 


the Most High? 


“In vain the sage, with retrospective eye, 
Would from th’ apparent What conclude the Why, 
Infer the motive from the deed, and show 


That what we chanced was what we meant to do. 
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“Not always actions show the man: we find 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind; 
Perhaps prosperity becalmed his breast; 
Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east.” 


Let us fearlessly examine our motives; let us 
beware lest our hearts deceive us. With such an 
honest examination we shall perhaps discover that 
the deeds which give us the most satisfaction are 
prompted only by supreme selfishness or by un- 
sanctified ambition. How, then, shall they endure 
the test of that all-seeing Eye from which not even 
the thoughts and purposes of the heart can be con- 
cealed ? ; 

Absalom fled to Geshur, the home of his mater- 
nal grandfather, Talmai. The question suggests 
itself, Why did he not flee to one of the cities of 
refuge prepared for the manslayer? There was 
Hebron, the city of his birth, to the south, or 
Shechem, only a few miles to the north, or Ramoth- 
gilead, almost in his direct path to Talmai; whereas 
Geshur lay away off in the north-eastern corner of 
Bashan. These cities of refuge were appointed ex- 
pressly for the protection of the manslayer against 
the wrath of the avenger of blood ; why did not 
Absalom flee to one of these, where he would have 
been safe from the violence of any disposed to 
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avenge the death of Amnon? He knew of their 
existence ; every one did, The roads to them were 
kept in thorough repair; the gates were wide open 
to receive him. They were near at hand ; why turn 
from them to seek refuge in a far-away place and at 
a heathen court? There was good reason: Ab- 
salom well knew that he could secure in a city 
of refuge only temporary, not permanent, immu- 
nity from punishment. The avenger of blood 
could not there have harmed him, but he would 
have been subjected to an impartial trial, and just- 
ice, though he pretended to want it for Amnon, was 
the one thing above all others which Absalom did 
not want for himself. Justice to him meant con- 
demnation and death. His own heart tried his 
case, examined every extenuating circumstance and 
pronounced judgment upon himself. The city of 
refuge was for him only who slew another unawares, 
ignorantly, without enmity or design ; its intent was 
not to protect the guilty, but to shield the innocent. 
It was not the place for Absalom ; he knew it, for 
he knew he was an intentional and a willful mur- 
derer. Thus, instead of turning thither, he directed 
his flight to far-off Geshur. 

This conduct is suggestive. It serves first to 
illustrate the fact that it is the sinner who takes him- 
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self away from the provisions of Glod’s love. He is 
not driven away by any stern decree of the Al- 
mighty; he is not kept outside the door because it 
is closed against his entrance. As the gates of the 
cities of refuge were kept open day and night, 
summer and winter, to receive the fugitive, so God 
stands ready to receive all who come to him. It is 
not his fault that the provisions of his love are of 
no avail; let no one lay the blame on him. 

Nor does the fault lie with the Church. Possi- 
bly you are putting it there. You are saying that 
the people in the Church are cold and unsocial ; 
that they look down upon you because you cannot 
dress as well as they do; that you are poor, and 
are not wanted because you cannot pay liberally. 
It is common for even Christian people to make 
such criticisms. We hear them from the pulpit 
and upon the platform; we read them in our re- 
ligious papers and periodicals. Such reasons are 
continually assigned as excuses for non-attendance 
upon church-services whenever that subject receives 
discussion. They are one and all false, and the 
Christian men who make them, instead of pointing 
out a remedy for the evil, are only encouraging 
non-church-goers in the delusion with which they 
are trying to deceive themselves. I do not claim 
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that the Church is all that it ought to be in these 
respects—that there is no room for improvement— 
but I do most emphatically claim that these are not 
the reasons why people do not enter her gates. 
Take these same men and women. Do they re- 
fuse to go to the theatre because they cannot afford 
to occupy the best seats, because those in the dress- _ 
circle do not speak to them as they enter or depart ? 
Do they refuse to go to the saloon because they are 
not dressed as well as some others whom they see 
there, or because they cannot spend as much money 
as some of its more liberal patrons? Of course 
not. But why not? If the reason be good with 
regard to one place, why does it not apply with 
equal force to the other? The simple fact is that 
they do not want to go to church, and are trying to 
frame some excuse for not going. The doors of 
the Church are open, like the gates of the refuge- 
cities, to receive all who come; the invitation is ex- 
tended to all. No one is unwelcome; no one is 
refused admission. Earnest men and women are 
at work directing the steps of the people thither- 
ward; millions of dollars are annually expended 
for this yery purpose. Why do not the non-church- 
going masses come? Simply because they will not 


come. Like Absalom, they pass by the open doors 
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of the place of refuge to find supposed safety at the 
court of God’s enemies. The provisions of God’s 
love are ample for all, free to all; all are invited 
to partake of them. But the sinner willfully rejects 
them and voluntarily takes himself beyond their 
reach, The fault is his, and his alone. 
Absalom’s flight to Geshur instead of to one of 
the refuge-cities further offers illustration of the 
fact that God has made no provision for the harbor- 
ing of the willful sinner. As already said, these 
cities were not for the protection of the guilty, but 
for the shielding of the innocent. They ensured 
justice, but justice for the guilty meant condem- 
nation. It is not the divine purpose to encourage 
sin by removing its penalty. God’s children, like 
him, must hate sin and love holiness; they cannot 
willfully commit sin and claim his fatherly protec- 
tion. He is a holy God, and holiness can never he 
indifferent to sin. He is a just God, and justice 
calls for the punishment of sin. Between him, 
therefore, and the willful sinner there is an impass- 
able gulf over which even infinite love cannot go. 
His very character forbids the appointment of a 
city to shield the guilty from punishment; justice 
they shall have, but immunity in sin is impossible. 
It were well for professing Christians to ponder 
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this solemn truth. Are we flattering ourselves 
that because we are within the gates of the city 
of refuge we are therefore safe from all harm? 
that because our names are enrolled as mem- 
bers of the church we are therefore the children 
of God? Are we willfully living in known sin 
and relying upon divine merey? Let us not 
be deceived. The calling of God is unto holi- 
ness. It is not those who say “ Lord, Lord,” 
but those who do his will, who enter the spiritual 
kingdom. There will be no place in heaven for 
the willful sinner. 

How, then, can any one hope to be saved? for 
all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God. If justice is to be meted out, what possible 
escape can there be for any son of Adam? Thanks 
be to his name, God has in infinite wisdom and ° 
love provided a way whereby he can be just and 
yet justify the sinner. It is through his Son Jesus 
Christ. Upon him was laid the punishment of our 
sins; he bore the penalty, and because he bore it 
we need not bear it. Full and exact justice has 
been meted out, but it fell with all its dreadful 
weight upon a willing Sufferer. Through him 
the guilty may find pardon, peace, safety. Does 
God, then, become a party to our sins? By no 
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means. We must repent of sin; we must be 
made new creatures in Christ Jesus, with new 
hearts, new resolves, new ambitions—no longer 
willful sinners, but hating sin and fleeing from 
it. For the penitent and renewed, but not for the 
willful sinner, there are forgiveness and safety. 
Such will not flee to heathen courts for protection, 
but will enter the open gate of divine mercy. 
That gate is open now. 


“The mistakes of my life have been many, 

The sins of my heart have been more, 

And I scarce can keep from weeping, 
But Vl knock at the open door. 

I know I am weak and sinful: 
It comes to me more and more; 

But when the dear Saviour shall bid me come in, 
Pll enter the open door.” 


A FALSE PEACE. 
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XITI. 
A FALSE PEACE. 


T was a kiss of reconciliation. David had just 

reason to be offended with his wayward son. 
Absalom had been guilty of the crime of murder ; 
in cold blood and with treachery in his heart he 
had slain his brother Amnon, David’s first-born. 
As the result of that terrible deed he had fled to 
Geshur, the early home of his mother. Here, 
under the protection of Talmai, his grandfather, 
he had passed three years of exile. The heart of 
the king began to soften; hissoul “longed to go 
forth unto Absalom.” ‘The people, too, grew some- 
what impatient under this enforced exile, for Absa- 
lom was always popular with the masses, 

At this juncture the hand of the wily Joab is 
seen. He will gain the credit of bringing about a 
reconciliation, so a cunning scheme is devised to 
commit the king to the exile’s return. David’s 
fondness for poetry and for parable was well 


known ; in this way Nathan the prophet had sent 
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the arrow of conviction to the royal heart. Joab 
decides to try the same plan; accordingly, a woman 
of Tekoah is sent to David with a nicely-framed and 
well-rehearsed story... His sympathy and his sense 
of justice are aroused, but he does not make the 
application to himself: he promises protection to 
the widow and justice to her son. But this is not 
enough ; the woman proceeds to the personal appli- 
cation. The two cases are not parallel, as in the 
parable of Nathan; there is a fallacy in the wom- 
an’s reasoning, but the king either does not discern 
it or does not wish to see it. His heart sides with 
the woman in her appeal for Absalom. He feels 
that he has already partly committed himself, so 
the order is given to bring the exile home. 
Still, the king is not altogether at rest. He knows 
that the matter does not stand just as it ought to 
stand. There have been no signs of penitence on 
the part of Absalom, no vindication of the provis- 
ions of a righteous law. Crime has been committed, 
and no punishment has followed; the criminal is 
restored, though having neither suffered the penalty 
of his sin nor given evidence of any change of pur- 
pose or of heart. David has too keen an apprecia- 
tion of truth and of justice to blind his eyes to this 
glaring inconsistency. He is not yet ready to treat 
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Absalom as though he had not sinned ; accordingly, 
he refuses audience to his son. “So Absalom dwelt 
two full years in Jerusalem, and saw not the king’s 
face.” 

But this state of things did not suit the young 
man. He was in the enjoyment of only a partial 
restoration to royal favor; forbidden to appear at 
court, he was still under disgrace; he was com- 
pelled to live a secluded life; the courtiers and the 
officers avoided him; even Joab would not visit 
him; he could not appear in public nor assume 
any state. He was still the Absalom who had 
murdered his. brother Amnon. He chafed under 
the disgrace, and resolved to free himself from it. 
By a desperate expedient he succeeded in again 
enlisting the powerful aid of Joab, who in person 
presented his case to the king. The plea is suc- 
cessful. “David cannot resist the appeal to his 
tenderness and love; his better judgment yields to 
the promptings of his heart. For five years he has 
not seen his once-indulged son; for two years he 
has been almost within hearing of his voice, and 
yet not a word has passed. As Joab pleads the 
king gives way. He is imposed upon by the very 
boldness of his son’s request and blind to the mo- 
tives which prompt it. He suspects not the worst 
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that may come; he hopes for the best. Justice shall 
be set aside; the law against murder shall for once 
be suspended or overlooked. The criminal need 
not be penitent; the danger of his overriding all 
government shall be dismissed; the securities for 
obedience shall not be demanded. Absalom shall 
see the king’s face.’ Thus “he came to the king, 
and bowed himself on his face to the ground before 
the king,” after the Eastern manner of approach- 
ing royalty, “and the king kissed Absalom.” The 
criminal was restored to his old place in the royal 
family and in the kingdom, and peace was re-estab- 
lished between the father and the son. 

Concerning this peace I have three remarks to 
make. 

1. In the first place, it was secured by a wrong 
method. I do not say that the use of parable is 
wrong; Nathan used it most effectively and right- 
eously when he told of the poor man from whom 
was rudely torn the one little lamb that was to him 
as a daughter. The conduct of the rich man in the 
parable and that of David were exactly parallel, 
and the truth went home to the king’s heart. The 
end in view was a righteous one, and the means 
used to secure it were in themselves right and 


true. But the widow of Tekoah comes with a 
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cleverly-prepared story which does not find its 
parallel in the facts of Absalom’s exile; when she 
urges her appeal, she uses imagery purposely de- 
signed to cover up the truth and to lead the king 
away from it. Right is ingeniously concealed under 
the cover of a deceptive illustration. The fallacy 
of her story is that the king is under obligation to 
“fetch home his banished,” but the fact is that so 
long as the law remained unvindicated, so long as 
the exile agreed to no terms of reconciliation and 
showed no contrition for his sin, such obligation 
did not exist; rather was there the obligation to 
refuse to receive him. Law, justice, righteousness, 
demanded that Absalom should remain in banish- 
ment. The method was purposely arranged to lead 
the king to overlook these eternal principles. The 
end in view was wrong, and the plan looked, ac- 
cordingly, not to the truth, but to the accomplish- 
ment of an end. 

So, two years later, when Joab appears before the 
king to plead for Absalom, there is no urging of 
great principles, no discussion of the right or the 
wrong involved in his forgiveness; nothing of the 
kind: it is simply an appeal to the tenderness and 
the love of a father’s heart. Surely for these we can 


have no word of censure. Without fatherly affec- 
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tion, sympathy, mercy, charity, this would be in- 
deed a dismal world. But who does not know that 
behind these lie justice and truth? Can you treat 
your rebellious child as though he were loving and 
obedient? His wrong-doing may not alienate your 
affection, but his rebellion must end before your 
love can flow out to him. There is no surer way 
to ruin him than to obliterate the distinction be- 
tween right-doing and wrong-doing, to treat the 
rebel as though he were loyal. 

This was the method Joab urged upon David. 
Without conditions, without penitence, without 
promises as to future conduct, the criminal is - 
restored to favor. David’s heart has gotten the 
better of his judgment and his conscience; affec- 
tion and love have prevailed over truth and right- 
eousness: “the king kissed Absalom.” We shall 
see the result farther on. 

2. Notice, in the second place, that this peace was 
established upon false conditions. It seemed to be 
taken for granted that the only thing which stood 
in the way of a satisfactory and permanent peace 
was the will of the king; if he would but speak 
the word of restoration, all would be well. Every- 
thing possible was done, therefore, to influence the 


royal will. The widow was sent to hiny with: her 
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deceitful parable ; Joab pleaded with him to restore 
the disgraced son to favor. As though all depended 
upon the royal mandate, as though a word from the 
king could right the wrong that had been done, as 
though there were not things mightier than even 
the king himself! It is the same old story over 
again which we see repeated thousands and thou- 
sands of times in family affairs, in governmental 
matters—even in theological systems. There are 
those who think a thing is right because God does 
it, and who cannot see that God does what he does 
because it is right. In other words, the Almighty 
himself is bound by the eternal principles of right; 
he cannot do wrong, though he is omnipotent. The 
conditions of peace with him must be founded upon 
righteousness and truth ; even he cannot grant per- 
manent peace to the guilty if these are to be vio- 
lated. 

The fatal defect in the peace which Joab secured 
lay just here. Law was set aside, justice ignored, 
righteousness annulled and truth overlooked. This 
on the one side; on the other there was no demand 
for confession and penitence, no requirement of fu- 
ture obedience and loyalty, no penalty to be ac- 
knowledged or paid for a violated law. 

A satisfactory peace would have looked both 
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ways. There needed to be provision whereby on 
the one hand a broken law could be vindicated, and 
on the other hand the heart of the offender be 
changed to loyal obedience. Neither the one nor 
the other was done; David simply proffered the 
kiss of formal reconciliation, and Absalom bowed 
himself before the king, while his heart remained 
as rebellious as ever. 

3. Note, again, that this peace was effected through 
a false mediator. This was Joab. He devised the 
reconciliation and brought it about. Throughout 
it all he was false. There was no attempt on his 
part to heal the wound, but only to cover it over; 
no effort to remove the true obstacles to reconcilia- 
tion, but only to patch up the outward semblance 
of peace. A true mediator would not have pro- 
ceeded thus. He would have seen the serious dif- 
ficulties in the way of restoring the guilty to favor ; 
he would have gone to the king and have consulted 
with him regarding just and honorable conditions 
to be imposed—conditions which would not over- 
throw law and pervert justice, which it would be 
right and proper to impose upon the guilty man; 
having learned these, he would have gone to Absa- 
lom and explained their justness; he would have 


held up before him the enormity of his sin, lead- 
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ing him to repentance; he would have told him of 
his father’s love and how that love had framed all 
these conditions in the interest of the exile’s return; 
he would have pleaded with him not to slight his 
father’s love, not to continue his stubborn opposi- 
tion to paternal mercy, but rather, realizing his 
guilt, deeply penitent for it, wholly resolved on a 
new life of obedience, to accept the just conditions 
imposed and to close in with the overtures of. 
mercy. But we see nothing of all this; the very 
opposite course is pursued. The king is deceitfully 
persuaded into a peace which subverts the righteous 
laws of his kingdom; Absalom is brought to Jeru- 
salem with a heart as wicked and as fully set on 
mischief as when years before he fled to Geshur. 

The result of such a peace is easily foreseen: it 
is established only soon again to be broken. With 
the kiss of reconciliation still warm upon his face 
Absalom goes forth to plot the overthrow of his 
father’s kingdom. The temporizing policy of Joab 
bears its deadly fruit. There is no peace which is 
not founded upon truth and righteousness. 

What an object-lesson do these facts present re- 
garding the only true peace which can exist between 
God and his sinful children! As in the days of 
Jeremiah, so in these latter days, there are false 
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prophets and priests ready to heal the hurt of the 
daughter of God’s people slightly, saying, “‘ Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace.” * There are those 
who weary not in telling the people that God’s love 
is so great that he will cease to be righteous, just 
and true, that the law he has established may be 
broken with impunity, that the eternal principles 
by which even he himself is governed can be set 
aside as of no worth or binding force. . 

If ever anything better than a semblance of peace 
is to be established between God and his guilty 
children, regard must first of all be had to right- 
eousness. Law must not be overthrown; truth 
must not be subverted; justice must not be de- 
throned. Unless God can be just—I speak it 
with all reverence—even he himself cannot justify 
the sinner. He would cease by that very act to be 
God, for an unjust God is no God at all. 

But this is not the only condition necessary to a 
true and abiding peace. Ample provision may be 
made whereby God can be just in justifying the 
sinner, but quite as necessary are the conditions 
upon the manward side. The sinner must ac- 
knowledge and repent of his sin; he must turn 
from it and come back to his Father——not, like 


“Jer avalos 
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Absalom, cherishing his old wicked ambitions, his 
heart still hard and rebellious, his determination to 
work evil unchanged, but, like the prodigal son, 
realizing the wrong he has done his Father, anx- 
ious once more to take his place as a dutiful and 
loving son in the family, confessing with tears of 
penitence, “ Father, I have sinned against Heaven 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” Then there comes true and abid- 
ing peace. There must be a change of heart; other- 
wise, permanent peace is impossible. Without such 
a change there is the rebellion of Absalom over 
again. 

Why does not God save all? Did not Christ 
die for all? Are not the provisions of grace ample 
for all? Undoubtedly. But do you not see that 
if the Almighty should take the impenitent to 
heaven, he would but be repeating the experiment 
of David in restoring the unrepentant Absalom ? 
There has been one rebellion in heaven; there will 
never be a second. If we ever reach that blissful 
abode, it will be because we have new hearts— 
hearts of love for our heavenly Father; it will 
be through the narrow path of repentance of sin 
and Joving submission to God’s rightful authority. 

It was to bring about this enduring reconcilia- 
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tion between God and his wayward children that 
Jesus Christ came to this earth. He is a true 
Mediator. Unlike Joab, he has a righteous re- 
gard for the One offended against as well as a 
boundless love for the offender. He proposes no 
temporizing policy, no patched-up peace, to endure 
only for a day. He takes eternity into view—the 
eternity of right as well as the eternal welfare of 
the sinner. He ascertains first of all the true, and 
because true the only, terms of peace. He does not 
plead with the Father to overlook the just demands 
of the law; he does not ask him to ignore the 
principles upon which his holy government is 
founded; he does not propose an indiscriminate 
and conditionless, and hence a worthless, recon- 
ciliation. He is as deeply concerned for the hon- 
or of God as for the welfare of the sinner. Only 
a true peace can be an abiding peace. 

Thus he comes bearing from the Father the mes- 
sage of reconciliation, the Father’s terms of peace. 
Are the conditions hard? They are such only as 
righteousness and truth demand. A broken law 
must be vindicated; the penalty for its violation 
must be paid. Only thus can God be just. The 
conditions are hard; it is impossible for men to 
meet them. Thus our Mediator himself takes the 
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sinner’s place: “the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him ;” he bore the penalty of our sins for 
us. Thus the law is vindicated; God can be just 
and justify the sinner. 

So he comes to us, having himself removed the 
obstacle in the way of our reconciliation with God, 
and pleads with us, “Be ye also reconciled.” He 
comes telling us of a fatherly love which yearns 
after us infinitely more than David longed for Ab- 
salom ; he pleads with us to put away our sins and 
lay down the arms of our rebellion; he entreats us 
to open our hearts to the unmerited mercies of God, 
to give up our hardness of heart, and as loving, 
obedient children to take our place once more in 
the paternal home. 

It is not, therefore, a hard thing that he asks of 
us; it is what we ought to do without urging. 
There was never a day in Absalom’s exile when 
he ought not to haye felt sorry for his sin, when 
his heart ought not to have gone out penitently to 
his father. Our divine Mediator asks nothing more 
of us; this he does ask, and it is a righteous de- 
mand. No less than this can be required. God 
has done all he can do; he will not force you to be 
at peace with him, for such a peace would be as 
short-lived and as delusive as that between David 
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and Absalom. He has done his part; you must 
do yours. 

It was only when the prodigal went to his father 
that reconciliation was completed ; the love which 
never departed from the father’s heart did not go 
out and compel the son’s return. If you would 
have a place in the heavenly home, you must arise 
and go to your Father. Behold, the kiss of an 
abiding reconciliation is waiting for you. 


THE SCHEME CONSUMMATED. 


“ There came a messenger to David, saying, The hearts of the 
men of Israel are after Absalom.” 
2 SAM, xv. 13. 


XIV. 
THE SCHEME CONSUMMATED. 


‘im the last discourse we considered the reconcil- 

iation brought about between David and his 
guilty son. We did not find in it the elements of 
a true and lasting peace. It was secured by a false 
method, arranged by a false mediator and estab- 
lished upon false conditions; it was inevitable, 
therefore, that it should be but temporary. Thus 
fresh from reconciliation with his father, Absalom 
begins his treasonable plottings. Indeed, he had be- 
gun them three years before ; in heart he had never 
been other than a traitor. The reconciliation with 
his father is accompanied by no change of purpose 
on Absalom’s part; he becomes party to it because 
it affords him greater opportunity to prosecute his 
treacherous schemes. Before, he was virtually a 
prisoner in his own house, and thus deprived of 
privileges necessary to the success of his plans; 
reconciled to the king, restored to the favor of the 


court, he had access to the people, and the way was 
15 225 
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open to carry out his wicked purposes. He has 
thought out his plan beforehand ; it is a shrewd, 
cunning, well-laid scheme, and without loss of time 
he proceeds to its execution. Deliberately he sets 
himself to the task of stealing the hearts of the 
people. His personal beauty is turned to advan- 
tage; he makes the most of it, and uses all the 
arts of tailor and of hairdresser. Possibly there 
was danger here of evoking the disgust rather 
than the admiration of men, but Absalom is too 
wise to over-dress. There is about him nothing of 
the effeminacy of the modern male exponent of 
fashion; his dress is not all there is of him. 
Moreover, his personal beauty and freedom from 
defects appealed to that people in a special manner ; 
their offerings to the Lord were required to be 
“without blemish,” as was also the priest who 
made them. This same bodily excellence had 
thus far been one of the requisites for the exer- 
cise of kingly authority. The chief qualification 
of Saul, their first king, was found in his bodily 
stature ; of David, his successor, we read, ‘‘ He was 
ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenance, and 
goodly to look to.” God’s representative, as God’s 
offerings, should be—so the people thought—free 
from all blemishes. This, doubtless, aside from his 
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vanity, led Absalom to pay unusual attention to the 
matter of personal adornment, that in this respect 
his fitness for the throne might be apparent to all. 
For the same reason he assumes the pomp and sur- 
roundings of royalty. David, though possessed of 
ample means, lived plainly. His early training, 
his devout spirit—which found greater pleasure in 
the divine approval than in the applause of the 
populacc—and, above all, his holy ambition to 
build the house of the Lord, ied him to avoid 
the expense and the display which usually at- 
tend royalty. To the Oriental mind this did 
not seem consonant with the exalted dignity of 
the position he occupied. Absalom perceives his 
father’s Jack, and undertakes to supply it. He 
sets up 4 magnificent equipage; contrary to the 
divine command—which, however, never troubled 
Absalom—he multiplies horses and chariots; fifty 
footmen run before him as he rides through the 
streets of Jerusalem. The people look and ad- 
mire; the like had never before been seen. Ah! 


_ here is a man who would honor the throne, who 


would bring to it the dignity and command for 


_ it the respect which characterize the thrones of 
_ surrounding nations. 


But this is not enough. No stone is to be left 
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unturned, and so Absalom sets himself to the task 
of stealing hearts. It is right to win the affections 
of others—I have little respect for the man who is 
indifferent to the esteem of his fellows—but win- 
ning hearts is not stealing them. If we win them, 
we have the same right to them as we have to the 
property we win. ‘To win bread is a vastly differ- 
ent thing from stealing it. It has been well said 
that “he who trifles with the affections or steals 
the heart of another for his own pleasure or in- 
terest is equally unprincipled with him who robs 
a bank or plunders his neighbor’s goods.” Indeed, 
in God’s sight it is a greater crime; for property 
may be regained, but a wounded heart bears the 
scar for ever. 

Absalom had no purpose of winning by fair and 
honorable means the hearts of the people; he set 
himself at work to steal them—to get them by dis- 
honest means, to secure them without possessing the 
right to them. He is the model of many a modern 
politician. He shakes hands with the people with 
a lingering, affectionate pressure; he puts himself in 
their way; he goes to the gate of the city, where 
the people congregate, and mingles with them 
upon familiar terms. If Jerusalem, like our mod- 
ern cities, had been filled with saloons in which 
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votes were manufactured, you would have found 
Absalom in these making friends with voters and 
bosses of voters; had there been labor unions and 
other organizations with grievances against society, 
Absalom would have been present to preside over 
or to address their meetings. Wherever oppor- 
tunity offered to steal a heart, there, like the mod- 
ern politician, Absalom was found. 

See him talking to the people. They have trou- 
bles, real or fancied. They have brought their 
complaints before the king in vast number. Their 
claims may be just or unjust ; the king cannot de- 
cide in a moment: time is needed to look into the 
matter. The accused parties should be heard be- 
fore decision is rendered ; they must have patience 
and come again, nor, in the multiplicity of the royal 
business, should they expect their cases to come to 
immediate issue. They depart from the royal pres- 
ence only to find Absalom waiting for them. How 
warmly he greets them! How affectionately he 
presses their hands! With how much interest does | 
he inquire into their affairs! They pour out their 
hearts to him. He does not need to hear the other 
side; he is ready at once to assure them of the just- 
ice of their cause, forgetting not to add from his 


deep interest in their case, “Oh that I were made 
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judge in the land, that every man which hath any 
suit or cause might come unto me, and I would do 
him justice!’ The people do not forget his gracious 
words and the tender kiss with which he bids them 
farewell. Oh, if only Absalom were king! but, 
with David on the throne, they must wait they 
know not how long for the righting of their fan- 
cied wrongs. 

Yet had the people exercised but a little com- 
mon sense, there would have been no need of their 
being thus deceived; they might have seen that if 
there were any honest desire on Absalom’s part to 
rectify the grievances of the people he had abundant 
opportunity to be of assistance to them. If the 
king was overburdened with work, he might have 
borne part of it. Some have thought that by the 
expression “to see the king’s face” is meant to be- 
come a privy-counselor. Be this as it may, certain 
it is that Absalom, restored to royal favor, even 
though not a privy-counselor, was still in a posi- 
tion to be of great service in carrying forward the 
affairs of government and in securing justice for 
the people. But not one finger did he raise in 
behalf of the “dear” people. He inquired into the 
merits of no one’s cause before the king; he made 


no offer to aid his father in bringing the cases to a 
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condusion. On the contrary, he urged the insinu- 
ation that, though their daime were just, justice 
cold not be had under the present government, a6 
it would be were he at the head of affairs. His 
pretentions were utterly hollow. What cared he 
for the people? Nothing at all, except to use them 
for his own selfish ends. 

It was the trick of the demagogue, with which 
we ought to be familiar enough in our day—be- 
coming “the people's man in order to be the pes- 
ples master.” It was a new trick in Absalom’s 
time, and we are not surprised that it succeeded; 
the wonder is that it is still so largely successful 
in this latter half of the nineteenth century. It is 
time that those were frowned down who try the 
old trick of Absalom—to “smile and smile and 
be a villain.” 

With this infamous robbery of the hearts of the 
people, which by right belonged to David, every- 
thing is ready for the revolt. The signal is given, 
and the people flock to the standard of their cham- 
pion: “And there came a messenger to David, say- 
ing, The hearts of the men of Israel are after Ab- 
galom.” 

Reserving the treatment of this revolt for an- 
other occasion, let us consider here certain features 
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of the history we have been traversing which 
may not be without some practical bearing upon 
us. 

In the first place, Absalom’s rebellion was with- 
out justification. Enough has already been said to 
prove this. It has frequently been said that a suc- 
cessful revolt is called a revolution rather than a 
rebellion. ‘There sometimes do exist reasons which 
justify revolt against constituted authority, whether 
the issue be successful or unsuccessful, but in Absa- 
lom’s case there was not the shadow of a just com- 
plaint against the government. We do not learn 
that the grievances presented to David failed to 
receive proper attention or were not justly disposed 
of. There was no governmental oppression ; there 
were no unjust taxations; there was no miscarriage 
of justice. On the contrary, Israel had never had 
so good a government. The nation had attained a 
degree of prosperity it had never before enjoyed, 
and the people were both contented and happy. 
Dissatisfaction first appeared under the deceitful 
insinuations and the false promises of this wicked 
self-seeker. If ever there was a rebellion without 
cause, it was this of Absalom. It was as heartless 
as it was wicked, for it was rebellion against a 
father as well as against a king. And such a 
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father! His only fault had been that of over- 
indulging his son. But this formed so much the 
stronger reason for filial love. Even in the matter 
of Amnon, David had treated Absalom with far 
greater leniency than he deserved. Justice de- 
manded his punishment, but fatherly love per- 
mitted his return to his home, and at length freely 
restored him to all his former privileges. There 
seems to have been but one purpose with Absalom, 
and that was the supremely selfish one of advancing 
his own interest. For this he was willing to plunge 
a nation into civil war, and even to slay his own 
father, as he had slain his brother, in cold blood. 


“ He, the nearest to the king, 
Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne, 
Ready to spring, waiting a chance.” 


The picture is not a pleasant one, for it is the 
picture of a man utterly devoid of principle, made 
so by his self-love. But do we not see Absaloms 
all about us? How many have raised the standard 
of revolt against their heavenly Father! How 
many are plotting treason against his government ! 
Think of it, young man. God, the divine King, 
is your Father; he has been a good Father—kind, 
generous, compassionate, ready to forgive your 
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offences and to receive you back into favor. How 
many the blessings he confers upon you! For 
every one of the advantages you enjoy, physical, 
intellectual or social, you are indebted to him in a 
sense truer even than that in which Absalom was 
indebted to David for his blessings, Yet, like 
Absalom, you are using these very mercies against 
the Giver of them. You are not trying to dethrone 
him, you say. Be not so sure of that. You are 
thinking, planning, laboring, for yourself. He has 
given you time, but you are using it for yourself ; 
he has given you a mind, but your thoughts are 
about yourself; he has given you advantages, but 
you are employing them to further your own inter- 
ests. In short, you are worshiping yourself; you 
are your own god. You have put yourself upon 
the throne where the heavenly King should sit, and 
have fallen in worshipful adoration before the 
throne. Unto this usurper you offer up the incense 
of your devotion; to him you pledge the service 
of your life; for his sake you sacrifice everything 
else. It is the rebellion of Absalom over again, 
except that the government against which you re- 
bel is better, the King holier, the Father more 
worthy and his love infinitely stronger. 


So long as you refuse allegiance to God, so long 
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as you refuse to yield obedience to him, so long as 
you love yourself more than you do him, you are 
a rebel in his sight, setting up your authority 
against his and putting yourself in his place. As 
you see the wickedness of Absalom’s revolt against 
his father and king, may the Spirit help you to 
realize also your own guilt in revolting against 
your Father and your King! 

There is a second view: Absalom was a despi- 
cable hypocrite. In David’s presence he acted the 
part of a dutiful son, for it was essential to the 
success of his plans that the king should know 
nothing of his treasonable purpose. Now that 
everything is ready for the fateful blow the king 
must be still further deceived, lest at the very last 
moment the traitor’s scheme should be defeated ; so 
he comes to David with the story of a religious vow 
he had made, and requests leave to go to Hebron 
to pay it. The good king is evidently pleased with 
this manifestation of religious devotion, and says, 
“ Go in peace.” The lie was well fitted to deceive 
David, as what father is not gratified with evidence 
of returning spiritual life and conscience in a way- 
ward son? Absalom had cunningly concocted the 
story with this end in view. 

But this was not all. On such an errand to 
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Hebron, Absalom could secure the company of the 
leading men of Jerusalem and of the court. Thus 
two hundred invited guests went with him, but 
they went, as we read, “in their simplicity, and 
they knew not anything ;” they were not in the 
secret of the proposed revolt. Their presence with 
Absalom wrought to his advantage in two Ways : 
first, it deprived the king of their advice and sup- 
port when the rebellion took place, and then it car- 
ried the impression that the leaders of the nation 
had cast in their lot with Absalom. 

This religious hypocrisy was of still further ad- 
vantage to the traitor. It enabled him to secure 
easy possession of the city of Hebron. The sacri- 
fices and the accompanying feast were an august 
occasion and of several days’ duration. Thus, 
while suspicion was disarmed by the religious fer- 
vor of Absalom, his friends and allies were gather- 
ing in ever greater numbers, until the city was his 
and all Israel seemed to be flocking to him. His 
religious fervor was all assumed to conceal his 
treachery and to advance his selfish purposes. 

You say you despise such hypocrisy ; you despise 
the man who can “smile and smile and be a vil- 
lain,” * who can steal 


* Shakespeare, Hamlet, I. 5. 
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“The livery of the court of heayen 


To serve the devil in,” * 


men whose 


“chief and constant care 


Is to seem everything but what they are.” + 


It is right you should despise them; I heartily 
sympathize with you in your feeling of disgust. 
May your contempt for such conduct never grow 
less! Such behavior should receive all the execra- 
tion which can be heaped upon it. 

But let not our disgust lead us to unjust judg- 
ments. Because Absalom’s religious zeal was all 
feigned we have no right to conclude that David 
was insincere in his religious life; because Absa- 
lom’s sacrifices at Hebron were hypocritical we 
ought not to jump to the conclusion that every 
offerer of a sacrifice in Israel was a hypocrite. 
Nor would the inference be warranted that all re- 
ligion is a sham because that of Absalom was a 
sham. Yet this is the kind of reasoning with 
which we are constantly met. A professing Chris- 
tian turns out a hypocrite, and at once you hear 
men say, “There is a sample of religion!” By 


* Pollok, Bk. viii. 
+ Goldsmith’s Epilogue to The Sisters, line 25. 
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this one counterfeit they judge all who profess 
Christ and write down religion itself as a fraud. 
Is that fair? Is it logical? Is it just? 

Did you ever ask yourself why we have hypo- 
crites? Why does the man who wants to cheat 
you pretend to be honest? It is because honesty 
is a good and noble thing. If he can make you 
believe him honest, his chances of succeeding in his 
villany are so much the better. Is his hypocrisy 
an argument against honesty? Is it not rather the 
unintended praise of that virtue? Tf it was not an 
excellent thing, no one would be found to simulate 
it. Hypocrites exist for the same reason that coun- 
terfeit money exists—because there is something 
good to counterfeit. If a religious life were not 
a good thing, if a life patterned after the precepts 
of God and conformed to the image of his dear 
Son were not a noble and commendable thing, we 
should see no counterfeits of it. Being a good and 
desirable thing, we must expect, as with all other 
good and desirable things, to see it counterfeited. 
Let not the hypocrisy of any man or of any num- 
ber of men lead you to the utterly unwarranted 
conclusion that the religious life they have sought 
to simulate is as false as they. Like honesty and 
truth and virtue, which are a part of our holy 
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religion, religion itself will never lose its infinite 
worth, however often it is counterfeited. 

One thing more. You say you despise a hypo- 
crite; then be not one yourself. That means that 
you shall be true to your higher and nobler in- 
stincts; it means the banishment of whatever is 


false and untrue; it means openness and frankness. 


“Tt matters not what men assume to be, 


Or good or bad, they are but what they are.” 


The hypocrite plays a part, but you cannot play one, 
for you despise hypocrisy. You can lay your heart 
open to the world and not blush. Can you? If 
not, then in your condemnation of the hypocrite 
you have been pronouncing judgment upon your- 
self. Possibly, if you are honest with yourself, 
your examination may lead to the prayer of the 
poet: 


“Oh for a man to rise in me 
? 


That the man I am may cease to be.” * 


* Tennyson, Maud, pt. x., st. 6. 
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“And David said unto all his servants that were with him at 
Jerusalem, Arise, and let us flee; for we shall not else escape 
from Absalom: make speed to depart, lest he overtake us suddenly, 


and bring evil upon us, and smite the city with the edge of the 


sword.” 
2 SAM. xv. 14. 


cee A 
DAVID’S FLIGHT. 


ae ca text reveals as by a flash the effort David 
had long been making to deceive himself re- 
garding Absalom’s character. The report no sooner 
comes that the hearts of the men of Israel are after 
Absalom than he says, “Arise, and let us flee.” 
Oftentimes we may suppose that a considerable 
period is to be presumed between the verses of 
Scripture, but everything goes to show here a 
rapidity of events which does not permit us to 
believe that any considerable time passed between 
the receiving of the report that the hearts of the 
people were after Absalom and this word, “Arise, 
and let us flee, for we shall not else escape.” 

It seems strange to us that David should not 
have suspected earlier than he did the true charac- 
ter of Absalom. Doubtless he did suspect, but his 
love got the better of his judgment. All through 
these years he had been trying to persuade himself 


that his first impressions were wrong. He remem- 
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bered the time when Absalom slew his half-brother 
Amnon, then the years that Absalom was in exile, 
and then his return to Jerusalem. He was not 
quite ready to take Absalom back into favor or to 
permit him once more to return to his native land, 
but he allowed himself to be over-persuaded, and 
then, after the return of his son, two years passed 
before he permitted him to enjoy the privileges at 
the court or to see the king’s face. At the end of 
this period he is again over-persuaded, and recon- 
ciliation follows between father and son. “Yet the 
king knows that there has been no penitence on the 
part of Absalom, that a violated law has not been 
vindicated, and realizes that all is not as it should 
be between himself and Absalom, between the law 
and this violator of law. 

During the time, also, which followed the recon- 
ciliation, David saw Absalom riding through the 
streets of Jerusalem with his magnificent equipage 
and his fifty outriders. He saw all the magnificence » 
and pomp which his son was displaying and the 
royal state which he had set up; and if he was a 
wise father—as we must believe he was—he must 
have thought that this was not what should be. 
Possibly, also, when Absalom came to him desiring 


permission to go to Hebron, he may have suspected 
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that all was not right, and yet he allayed his suspi- 
cions. Then, too, we can scarcely doubt that there 
were friends of the king true and loyal who were 
on the lookout and who were ready to report what 
they saw, and thus news must have come to him of 
the way in which Absalom stood as the people came 
to have their grievances redressed, saluting them 
and inquiring into the cause of their complaint, 
assuring them of his sympathy with them in their 
matters, and telling them that if he were but judge 
in Israel all would be right with them. The king 
must have known these things. How strange that 
he should haye passed them all over and treated 
Absalom as a loyal son! 

But now, when the news comes to David that 
the hearts of the men of Israel are after Absalom, 
the whole conspiracy is at once apparent; he sees it 
all asin a flash. He goes over all the past history 
—the sins and wickedness, hypocrisy and treachery, 
of Absalom—and at once he realizes that if he and 
those that are about him and dear to him would 
escape they must flee at once. David might have 
known all this and guarded against it, but he al- 
lowed his fatherly affection to get the better of his 
judgment and blind his eyes to the true state of 


affairs. 
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With how many fathers is the same true to-day ! 
How many there are who, if it were not for their 
affection, could see the downward course which their 
sons are pursuing! Other people can see that this 
desecration of the Sabbath, these late hours, these 
fast companions, these extravagant expenses, are 
sure in the end to lead to spiritual ruin, to shame 
and disgrace. The father, when he allows his 
judgment to have free course, sees these things ; 
but then “ That is my boy, and surely he will come 
out all right.” Thus he blinds his eyes to the in- 
evitable, until at last the final catastrophe comes, 
when in a moment all is revealed to him. 

If David had allowed himself to be guided by 
his first impressions, all this trouble might have 
been avoided. His first impressions with regard to 
Absalom after that terrible crime of the slaughter 
of Amnon were that Absalom should not return 
from his exile until the law had been vindicated, 
until atonement had been made, until there was 
manifest penitence for the sin that had been com- 
mitted, and yet he allowed himself to be over-per- 
suaded. Still further, his first impressions were 
that he should not treat Absalom as though he had 
not sinned, and for two years he was guided by 


these convictions of what was right. But at last 
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he allowed himself to be influenced on the tender 
side of his nature, and thus the kiss of reconcilia- 
tion was given. He must have had impressions 
with regard to the extravagance and the royal state 
of Absalom, but his love for his son was such that 
nothing was said and nothing was done to make 
matters better. 

So it is with you and with me. When we are 
guided by conscience, our first impressions are right. 
My own experience is that wherever I have allowed 
myself to be persuaded out of my first impressions 
with regard to a person events have proved me to 
have acted unwisely. Nine times out of ten a 
business-man’s first impressions with regard to one 
who approaches him in the matter of trade are 
right; if he allows himself to be over-persuaded 
contrary to these impressions, he finds that he has 
erred. 

Tt is certain, then, that our first impressions when 
conscience speaks to us are true and right. God has 
given us this voice that responds instantly when we 
are tempted to do wrong. When we sit down and 
begin to argue with ourselves after conscience has 
spoken, when we begin to weigh the matter and 
bring arguments to bear upon it from this side and 
from that and so discuss the subject with ourselves, 
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and come at last to do as our hearts prompt rather 
than as our conscience bids us, invariably we are 
wrong. So David in this matter, because he vio- 
lated what conscience told him was right with ref- 
erence to his son, found himself at last sadly be- 
trayed and in endless trouble. 

When David learns that the hearts of the men 
of Israel are after Absalom, he at once sees what is 
before him. His only course is to flee. Let us not 
call his flight, as at first thought it might appear to 
be, cowardly. James II. of England fled at the 
approach of William of Orange when that brave 
general was approaching the city of London, but 
he fled leaving his friends and his family and all 
the people at the mercy of the conqueror, anxious 
only about his own escape. Not so did David ; 
David grasped at once the whole situation. The 
army at this time was disbanded; there were no 
troops in Jerusalem ; it was impossible for him to 
defend the city against the army that Absalom had 
gathered. He saw, therefore, that if he should stay 
the city would be given up to slaughter, that there 
would be riot, bloodshed, all the horrors of slege 
and capture at the hands of a relentless foe, and, 
thus understanding the situation of affairs, he con- 


cluded, and wisely, that the best, the only proper, 
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thing to do—not simply for his own safety, but for 
the good of the city and of the people—was to flee. 
But he flees not to save himself alone; he sees to it 
that his servants and his family and his friends and 
the people have opportunity to go forth, and thus 
he saves them from what would have been inevi- 
table death. 

Then trace David’s course as described in the 
narrative. We do not see fleeing for personal 
safety a man whose regard is only for himself. 
Look at this passage, for instance, which is one 
of the tenderest recorded in Scripture. There was 
a Gentile, Ittai, who had attached himself to David. 
David realized that now had come a time when It- 
tai should be permitted to go—ought, in fact, to 
go—from him, The king felt that he had no just 
claim upon Ittai, a comparative stranger, and there- 
fore said to him, “ Depart; go and attach yourself 
to the new king, or go, if you choose, to your own 
country, and destroy not your prospects. Lose not 
your life by your attachment to me.” But Ittai 
replied that he would remain with David—that if 
David died he also would die, and that if David 
lived he would live with him. Some have, indeed, 
suggested that this was a test on David’s part of 
Ittai’s loyalty at this particular time. Be that as 
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it may, it shows at least that David was not a cow- 
ard fleeing for his own life. If he had been 
such, he would have clung to Ittai instead of 
giving him permission to go; he would have 
pleaded rather with Ittai to remain and defend 
him with his brave six hundred. 

Then, too, the priests with the ark were not 
drawn away after Absalom by the brilliancy of 
his equipage or by the smoothness of his speech ; 
they were loyal to him whom God had placed on 
the throne and chosen to establish Zion in the 
midst of Jerusalem. So they came forth with the 
ark. Had David looked simply to himself and 
cared only for his personal safety, how much it 
would have helped him to have attached these 
priests to him, and to have had with him this 
ark, the symbol of God’s presence and power! 
How much it would have weakened the cause of 
Absalom if the people had seen that these men of 
God were still with the king! But David is not 
thus selfish ; neither has he any of the superstition 
which is apt to cling to the cowardly heart. He 
knows that God can aid him even though the ark 
be not present, so he tells the priests to go back to 
the city that the ark may be returned to the place 
of God’s appointment. 
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Then we find that during this flight the news of 
Ahithophel’s defection came to David. Ahithophel 
was the statesman of the rebellion, a man able to 
plot and to plan wisely. In spite of the provoca- 
tion, David used no harsh language about Ahitho- 
phel; he did not pray that God would send down 
his curses upon him, only that God would turn 
Ahithophel’s counsel into foolishness—no prayer 
against Ahithophel himself, but only that his 
advice might be thwarted. 

So, too, we see farther on the coming of Shimei 
with curses against David. One would suppose 
that David at this time and in his condition of 
mind and heart could not have endured such treat- 
ment; and when one of his valiant men asked per- 
mission to go and slay Shimei, we should have sup- 
posed that David would have given the permission. 
But here we see the tender heart of this noble man 
of God as he says, “If my own son can rise up 
against me and curse me and desire to kill me, what 
shall I say against this Benjamite for his curses? 
Let him alone.” A cowardly heart is incapable 
of such language. 

So there is nothing in all the history which indi- 
cates in the slightest particular that David had 


turned in his old age to be a coward or that he 
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was fleeing from his son for his own sake; rather 
do we see the same large-hearted consideration for 
the welfare of others which had ever marked his 
course. 

Notice another point, which has a closer bearing 
upon Absalom. Wicked cunning overreaches itself. 
Absalom all through his course was a cunning man. 
He had planned shrewdly and his plans had met 
with unusual success, and now they seemed about 
to be crowned with complete success. David had 
fled from his capital, and there was nothing that 
prevented Absalom’s occupation of it; without a 
blow he enters and is at the head of the govern- 
ment, the old king being a fugitive. But wicked 
cunning overreaches itself. Had Absalom been 
satisfied to remain where he was and to occupy 
the vantage-ground which he had already secured, 
Jewish history would have been different from 
that time. The usurper, without doubt, would 
have remained king. 

To illustrate Absalom’s foolishness we might con- 
trast him with William ITT. of the house of Orange. 
When the latter sat upon the throne of England and 
the king had fled, William did not go out after him 
and send his armies to put him to death ; he quietly 


remained upon the throne, and from this position 
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of vantage he conducted the affairs of government, 
and then, when James IJ. came and sought to re- 
gain his position as king, and when his son after 
him sought the same position, they were regarded 
by the people as the usurpers, and were able, there- 
fore, to accomplish nothing. Had Absalom fol- 
lowed this course, it might have been well with 
him. But William of Orange was guided by dif- 
ferent motives from those of Absalom, and so the 
house of Orange remained upon the throne. 
Absalom overreached himself. It was appointed 
of God that he should not remain upon the throne 
of David. Hushai returned to the city. We can- 
not stop to discuss this question of morals as to 
whether David did right in telling Hushai to re- 
turn to the city and pretend to be the friend of 
Absalom and thwart his plans; it is one of the 
things that is done over and over again in the wars 
of nations. The Bible does not pronounce upon 
it, and we shall not. It states the fact and leaves 
it there; we cannot do better. There Hushai was 
in the council of the usurper. When a council was 
called to decide what course to pursue, Ahithophel 
gave advice which if carried out would doubt- 
less have proved of the greatest help to Absalom. 
He advised that an army of twelve thousand men 
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should be selected at once out of those gathered in 
the city, and that they should proceed immediately 
to overtake the king and destroy him. 

If the advice had been followed, the plan would 
have succeeded ; for, see, David is going over the 
Mount of Olives barefooted and weeping, and his 
friends are weeping with him. See him down by 
the river Jordan, broken-hearted and discouraged, 
entirely unable to resist the foes that would come 
against him. These twelve thousand men would 
without a doubt have been successful had they 
been sent forth. But now comes Hushai, the friend 
of David and the pretended friend of Absalom, 
and after the advice of Ahithophel is given he 
rises at the request of Absalom to speak. He is in 
a delicate place ; he knows that any false word may 
betray his position and be the cause of his own 
death. Still, as the king’s friend, he must speak 
and do his duty; so he reminds Absalom of the 
well-known valor of his father and of how skillful 
he was in war. It was impossible, therefore, that he 
should permit himself to be taken by surprise. He 
was doubtless hiding even now in some fastness or 
stronghold, and, as the army would overtake him, 
he would with his old vigor scatter Absalom’s sol- 


diers to the four winds of heaven. There was dan-« 
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ger in this proposed plan of Ahithophel. Would 
it not be safer, and especially would it not be more 
to the glory of Absalom (and here is the especial 
point of weakness in the character of Absalom, 
which Hushai very wisely touched and knew how 
to use to advantage—his extreme vanity), if an 
army should be gathered vast enough to be sure 
that the fleeing king could not defeat it, and then 
that Absalom himself at the head of this army 
should go forth to overthrow and destroy the king, 
and himself receive all the glory? The counsel 
seemed wise to Absalom. The point for which 
Hushai was striving was gained: a delay was 
ordered. The king had opportunity to escape and 
to bring together those who still remained loyal to 
him, to form them into something of an army and 
to select the proper position from which to meet his 
foe. Thus the king’s chances of success were 
greatly increased. Absalom marched forth to his 
own death. 

The practical thought which comes to us in con- 
nection with these facts is the danger of forming 
our plans apart from God. Do you take God into 
your plans? When you are scheming for personal 
advancement or wealth or to reach positions of 


power and of influence, do you make God a part 
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of your plans? If not, then you may be sure that 
your wisdom, your prudence, will be in vain; you 
will plan in vain, for you will not succeed without 
God. Even though you are for a time successful, 
even though, like Absalom, you reach to the very 
height of your ambition, even though you gain 
wealth and position and power,—nevertheless you 
will fail, for you will lose that which is more pre- 
cious than wealth and position and influence : you 
will lose your own life, your own soul. 


ABSALOMW’S DEATH. 


17 


“And Absalom chanced to meet the servants of David. And 
Absalom rode upon his mule, and the mule went under the thick 
boughs of a great oak, and his head caught hold of the oak, and he 
was taken up between the heaven and the earth ; and the mule that 


was under him went on.” 
2 SAM. xvill. 9. 


XVI. 
ABSALOM’S DEATH. 


ppHE wise advice of Ahithophel to pursue the 

fleeing David immediately with twelve thou- 
sand picked men was rejected by the rebel king. 
Hushai had correctly estimated the man, and with 
the skill of a master had successfully appealed to 
his inordinate vanity. It was so much grander 
and more glorious to march forth himself at the 
head of a vast army and win the victory which 
would fill the land with his praises! Thus, as 
Hushai had planned, David gained time to effect a 
safe retreat, to gather his scattered forces and to 
organize them under something of the old disci- 
pline. With true military instinct he established 
his headquarters at Mahanaim, a place famous in 
history as the spot near which Jacob wrestled with 
the angel calling the name of the place Peniel, be- 
cause he had there seen God face to face. It was 
a wise choice. It lay across the Jordan from Jeru- 


salem and at a considerable remove from it. It 
259 
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was in the midst of a rural district and among 
friendly tribes, making it an easy matter to supply 
the necessities of his followers. 

But, better than this, the position was an admi- 
rable one, putting the attacking force to great disad- 
vantage. The “wood ef Ephraim,” as the battle- 
field was called, had been the scene of many a fierce 
contest. It was a wild, rocky region flanked by an 
almost impenetrable forest, whose low-limbed_ trees 
and deep pitfalls were to those unacquainted with 
them a source of as great danger as the enemy 
himself. 

How long a time elapsed before Absalom gathered 
his army and proudly put himself at its head we do 
not know. Judging, however, from the rapidity 
with which armies were collected in those days, 
and from the fact that there were at least twelve 
thousand prepared for the pursuit of David on the 
very day of his flight, we conclude that but a few 
days passed before the rebel King was leading his 
forces to the attack. But, however short the time, 
David was prepared. He marshals his troops in 
three brigades. Joab, the old and tried veteran of 
many a war, is the chief commander ; with him are 
Abishai, eager to avenge the wrong done his sove- 
reign, and Ittai, ready to lay down his life for the 
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king. Numbers are on the side of Absalom, but 
position, military skill and devotion favor David. 

The battle is joined ; there is no description of 
it, so that we know few of its details. Whether 
the tremendous courage and the superior skill of 
David’s little army broke the ranks of the undisci- 
plined forces of Absalom, or whether by some cun- 
ning strategy the latter were drawn into the unfamil- 
iar woods, we cannot say; we know only the result, 
and that was the overwhelming defeat of Absalom. 
Panic overtook his soldiers, who sought refuge in 
the deceptive forest, only there to perish in greater 
numbers than in the battle itself, 

Absalom is among the fugitives. Vainly seek- 
ing for safety, he comes, we infer from the text, 
upon a detachment of his father’s army, and, turn- 
ing from them in greatest haste, he takes refuge in 
the woods. Urging his mule forward in his anxiety 
to escape, Absalom’s head is caught in the boughs 
of the trees, and his beast goes on, leaving him 
suspended between heaven and earth—“ unworthy,” 
as Matthew Henry says, “of either, abandoned of 
both ; earth would not keep him, heaven would not 
take him.” 

Speaking of this incident, the distinguished 
author of The Land and the Book says, “I had 
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a delightful ramble this morning in these grand 
old forests, and now understand perfectly how 
Absalom could be caught by the thick branches of 
an oak. The strong arms of these trees spread out 
so near the ground that one cannot walk erect be- 
neath them, and on a frightened mule such a head 
of hair as that vain but wicked son polled every 
year would certainly become inextricably en- 
tangled.” 

Joab has none of the sentimental tenderness of 
the soldier who reported to him this strange pre- 
dicament of Absalom ; he is there to crush rebel- 
lion, and he means to do it in the most effectual 
way—by the slaying of the arch-traitor. Possibly, 
too, he recalls how he had been the means of bring- 
ing Absalom back from exile, and how, still later, 
he had effected a reconciliation between him and 
his father. The only result of his kindly offices 
had been treachery and treason. This outrage 
to himself, as well as his loyalty to the king, may 
have prompted him to disregard the king’s com- 
mand to “deal gently with the young man, even 
with Absalom.” Whatever his reason, he hurries 
from his informant, unwilling to waste time in dis- 
cussing the matter, and, taking three darts in his 


hands, he thrusts them through the heart of Absa- 
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lom while he is yet alive in the midst of the oak. 
The rebellion is ended, and there is none to dispute 
David’s right to the throne. 

In tracing this history certain thoughts are sug- 
gested which may profitably be considered. The 
first of these has to do with the friends whom one 
gathers about him. It was a vast crowd that 
marched to Mahanaim with Absalom—enthusiastic 
followers, ready, if their protestations of loyalty 
could be believed, to stand by him to the death. 
But did you notice that when he ran so unex- 
pectedly upon a portion of David’s army, when he 
became entangled in the thicket and was left hang- 
ing amidst the boughs of the oak, not one of his 
generals or officers or soldiers was with him ? 
Every one of them was occupied with saving him- 
self. Not one of the thousands who had sworn 
allegiance to Absalom remained to defend him 
from death or to aid him in his intended escape. 

What, a contrast to such base desertion is pre- 
sented by the conduct of David’s followers! As 
the troops march forth from the city the brave 
old commander proposes to put himself at their 
head. But they will not listen to such a thing; 
his life is too valuable needlessly to be imperiled. 


“Thou shalt not go forth,” they say; “for if we 
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flee away, they will not care for us, neither if half 
of us die will they care for us; but thou art worth 
ten thousand of us.” It is the same spirit that 
prompted the devoted Ittai to say on the day of the 
king’s flight, when David bade him depart, “As 
the Lord liveth, and as my lord the king liveth, 
surely in what place my lord the king shall be, 
whether in death or life, even there also will thy 
servant be.” These men were ready to lay down 
their lives for the king. Had the battle gone 
against them, you would have seen them gather- 
ing around their royal commander, a Spartan band, 
to defend him to their very last blood-drop. Theirs 
was not the “friendship that flames” and “ goes 
out in a flash”’-—not the 


“Summer friendship 
Whose flattering leaves with the least gust drop off 
In the autumn of adversity ”— 


but the friendship that endures the test of darkness 
and defeat, and like the stars shines all the more 
brightly when the sun of prosperity has sunk 
beneath the horizon. 

Young men, you are now gathering your friends 


about you. Of what kind shall they be? True 
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and trusty, those upon whom you can rely in time 
of need, or those of whom one sings: 


“The friends who in our sunshine live 
When winter comes are flown” ? 


It will depend upon yourself. The old saying that 
“birds of a feather flock together” finds just here 
pertinent illustration. David, the man of strength 
and nobility of character, attracts to him men of 
like character. Doubtless there were self-interest- 
ed hangers-on at court who deserted him quickly 
enough at the approach of Absalom, but there were 
about him also good men and true who loved their 
king because he deserved to be loved, and who be- 
cause of the love they bore him preferred death to 
desertion. But Absalom, on the other hand, drew 
about him only the discontented and the self-seek- 
ing; the vicious, the criminal, the lawless, flocked 
tohim. Among his followers not one good man is 
named ; the dissatisfied and those with nothing to 
lose and with everything to gain by an upheaval 
of society were his supporters. Nothing else could 
be expected. His character could command no 
respect, even though he was successfully playing 
the part of a hypocrite. He helped no man to 
a better life, inspired no one to a higher purpose ; 
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lis sole appeal was to self-interest, so at the 
prompting of self-interest his friends deserted 
him and left him to die alone. 

You will have plenty of friends so long as 
your money holds out, so long as_ self-seekers 
find it for their interest to flatter you and follow 
your lead, or so long as they can advance them- 
selves by making use of you. But this is a false 
friendship built upon a treacherous foundation. A 
true friend regards not his own, but his friend’s, 
welfare, and such friendship can be had only by 
being deserved. To have such friends one must 
know how to be a friend, and such knowledge no 
mere self-seeker possesses. 

A second thought which is suggested as we look 
upon the lifeless Absalom has to do with lost op- 
portunities. What might not this young man have 
accomplished? Of brilliant talents, of captivating 
address, of tireless energy, of exalted position, what 
grand possibilities were before him! He might 
have been a blessing to his own age and to all suc- 
ceeding ages. Had he shown a filial love and rev- 
erence, had he yielded a joyous obedience to the 
laws of God, had he set himself to the work of 
redressing the wrongs of the people rather than of 


stimulating their groundless discontent, had he ap- 
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plied himself to statesmanship rather than to dem- 
agogism, had he sought the honor of God and the 
well-being of God’s people rather than his own 
wicked and selfish ends,—his name would have 
taken high rank among the benefactors of the 
race; it would have had prominent mention in 
the roll-call of heroes found in that wondrous 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews; it would have 
been the admiration and the inspiration of all 
succeeding generations. 

What a contrast this “ might have been” with the 
“is”! Probably in all biblical history no charac- 
ter, with the exception of Judas, has received 
or deserves such universal execration. Absalom 
is “the incarnation of filial ingratitude and the 
impersonation of revenge in its foulest and most 
unnatural shape.” The heap of stones which 
was cast upon his dishonored grave, and which 
was renewed by each successive generation of his 
countrymen as they pronounced curses upon his 
memory, expresses the contempt which his life 
and his character inspire. 

Have you thought of the reason of this tre- 
mendous failure, of this infinite contrast between 
the possible and the actual? Is it not summed up 


in the one word self-seeking? Absalom thought 
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only of himself; whatever stood in the way of his 
advancement, no matter how sacred and how holy, 
was sacrificed. His love of self led him to crime 
and to death. Most foreibly did his history illus- 
trate the words of Christ: “Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake shall find it.”* If Absalom had 
but been content to lose his life, to sacrifice his 
wicked ambition and devote himself to the good 
of others and to the glory of God, he would have 
been crowned with a diadem as far excelling that 
which he wickedly sought as the sun surpasses the 
stars. 

Is there not a lesson here for us all? Is self- 
seeking an unknown thing among us? Are we 
never tempted to sacrifice truth and right when 
they come into apparent conflict with our selfish 
ends and aims? Let us learn the Jesson of Christ’s 
words as illustrated in the life of Absalom. Self- 
seeking leads to life-losing; putting aside our self- 
ishness, sacrificing our selfish ambitions, losing our 
lives for the sake of others, of right, of Christ, is 
life-saving, as it is the divine road to honor. “Who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be your min- 
ister,” said our blessed Lord. Let us learn that 


* Matt. xvi. 25. 
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the first step toward true advancement is the sink- 
ing of self in Christ. 

Note, in the third place, that the death of Absa- 
lom is an illustration of the rule which has few excep- 
tions—viz., that the ruin of the sinner is wrought by 
his besetting sin. If I were called upon to name 
the peculiar sin of Absalom, I should unhesitat- 
ingly call it vanity. He was self-seeking and am- 
bitious; he was cruel and heartless; he was dis- 
obedient to the laws both of God and of man. 
But these, after all, were only the outward forms 
which his vanity assumed. To be talked about, 
to be admired, to receive the homage of a nation, 
gratified his self-conceit. This was what led him 


to reject the wise counsel of Ahithophel and to 


adopt the advice of Hushai—that, marching out 
at the head of a great army for the destruction of 
David, he might gain the applause of the nation 
and be reckoned a mighty general. Studying care- 
fully the inner spring of his acts, it seems to me 
that his vanity was the foul fountain out of which 
flowed the poisoned stream of his dark deeds. 
Absalom’s vanity displayed itself especially in the 
matter of personal adornment. We have already in 
a previous sermon dwelt upon this at some length, 


and need now only call attention to one phase 
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of it—viz., his flowing hair, which appeared to be 
his especial delight and pride. Only when its 
weight became unendurable was it polled. See 
him now in the battle of “the woods.” The long 
march, the clash of arms, the confusion of the con- 
test, the hurry and excitement of the retreat, must 
have materially interfered with the work of the hair- 
dresser before Absalom’s departure from Jerusalem, 
with so disheveled locks he plunges into the thicket 
to escape the soldiers of David. It is true the Bible | 
record does not tell us that it was his hair which 
became entangled in the branches of the forest, but 
we cannot doubt that such was the case. If he had 
been caught simply by the neck in some low-hang- 
ing crotch, he must speedily have died, or else it 
would have been an easy matter for him to extri- 
cate himself; but with his long flowing hair en- 
tangled in the branches release was impossible. 
Like a fly in a spider’s web, his every effort but 
made his imprisonment the more secure. Thus 
the very thing in which his vanity took such spe- 
cial delight proved his ruin. 

I repeat that we have here an illustration of the 
rule that the ruin of the sinner is generally wrought 
by his besetting sin. Examples are all about us. 
Greed for money leads to speculations which result 
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in financial failure or to practices which end in crime 
and in shame; love of pleasure tempts to over-in- 
dulgences which entail their own punishment; un- 
governed passion betrays one to excess of violence 
for which one suffers the extreme penalty of the 
law. 

No man has given more forcible expression to 
this thought than the poet Dante in the “ Inferno.” 
The awful punishments which his fertile imagina- 
tion has pictured bear a ghastly similitude to the 
sins committed. Misers are plunged into a lake 
of foul pitch because in this life money had basely 
stuck to their hands and defiled their hearts; the 
slow-heating flakes of fire which bake carnal offend- 
ers are but the unhallowed flames of sensual hearts ; 
those whose souls had been ‘ benumbed with cruel 
and treacherous selfishness” find their proper place 
in the frozen pool of Cocytus.* 

It becomes us, then, to be watchfully upon our 
guard against our besetting sin. It will not do to 
flatter ourselves that because we are free from the 
vices which are leading others to ruin we are there- 
fore safe; our temptation, though of an entirely 
different sort, may prove as fatal. It matters not 
by what entrance the enemy gain admission to the 


* See Canon Farrar’s Lecture on Dante. 
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citadel ; his work of destruction is the same. The 
apostle speaks of “the sin which doth so easily be- 
set us,” as though to each one there were some spe- 
cial and personal sin to trip one up in life’s race. 
What is your sin? Let your judgment of others 
cease. It is time for an honest self-examination ; 
for if this sin be not discovered and cast aside, it 
will bring upon you its sure punishment and be 
the cause of your everlasting ruin. 

Once more, Absalom’s fate suggests the thought 
that the operations of divine law are as inexorable 
m the moral and spiritual as in the physical world. 
Men seem strangely to forget the unchangeable 
character of God. They know they cannot vio- 
late the physical laws of his universe and escape 
the penalty, but the moral and spiritual laws of his 
establishing they break with impunity and expect 
to escape all punishment. They know that if they 
put their hands in the fire the mercy and the love 
of God will not prevent their being burned ; yet 
they hesitate not to thrust their hands into the 
flames of vice and crime with the vain expecta- 
tion that God will interfere with the law which 
ensures their smart. They know that if they leap 
over the precipice they will be mangled upon the 
rocks beneath, yet they plunge down the precipice 
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of passion, lust and unholy desire and think that 
God will work a miracle to preserve them from 
moral death. Vain presumption, fatal delusion ! 
The laws of God are invariable in their operation 
in morals as in physics. The apostle Paul calls 
attention to this truth when he says, “ Be not de- 
ceived : God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth 
to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but 
he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 


> The ruin of Absalom was as cer- 


life everlasting.’ 
tain as is the rising of to-morrow’s sun; the law 
which brought it about was invariable as the law 
of gravitation. 

My young friends, think on these things. Do not 
fancy that if you sow “wild oats” the harvest will 
prove goodly grain ; do not deceive yourselves into 
believing that if you sow the wind you will escape 
reaping the whirlwind. Let the fate of Absalom be 
a warning to you. Let your safety, your hope, your 
ambition, centre in obedience to the great laws of 
God. It was the saying of a great philosopher that 
“to command Nature we must obey her ;” you have 
but to think of it to see its truth. Every victory 
which is gained in the natural world is through 


obedience to nature’s laws. Violation of these laws 
18 
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results always in disaster; it is the same in the 
realm of moral and spiritual life. Victory is 
through obedience; defeat, shame and death wait 
on disobedience. 


TEE HOPE Enss LAMENT 


“O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would God I 
had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son! 


2 SAM. xviii. 33. 


Bia i 
THE HOPELESS LAMENT. 


STRANGE celebration, this, of a victory by 

which a throne was saved and rebellion sup- 
pressed! It appeared rather like a defeat. There 
was no shout of victory, no triumphal procession, 
no smiling face, no exchange of congratulation, but 
“the people gat them by stealth that day into the 
city, as people being ashamed steal away when they 
flee in battle.” And the king—he to whom the vic- 
tory meant most—sat alone in an upper chamber 
with covered face, heartbroken and sobbing in an 
agony of grief, “O my son Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!” 

To many this passionate grief looked unreason- 
able. The army especially so regarded it. These 
men had remained faithful to David when all Is- 
rael had forsaken him; for him they had freely 
risked their lives; with the odds greatly against 


them, they had adhered with unshaken devotion to 
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his seemingly hopeless cause; by their skill and 
bravery they had won his victory. Surely they 
had some claim upon his gratitude, but, instead of 
heaping honors upon them, or even of giving ex- 
pression to his appreciation of their gallant services 
in his behalf, he withdraws himself from them and 
gives vent to uncontrolled grief. Such conduct nat- 
urally provoked dissatisfaction. Joab quickly saw 
it, and, himself feeling the indignity thus shown 
these brave and true men, went to David, bluntly 
reproached him for such conduct and pointed out 
the consequence in the speedy desertion of his 
army. Not until then did David sufficiently 
master his grief to make tardy acknowledgment 
of the great service his valiant army had rendered 
him. 

The discontent of the soldiers was natural 
enough, but so also was David’s sorrow. If he 
apparently failed in proper gratitude to them, the 
failure was only apparent; they certainly failed to 
appreciate his abundant reasons for profound sor- 
row in the death of his son. Let us try as best we 
may to enter into some of those reasons before we 
unthinkingly join with the soldiers in rebuking his 
grief. In so doing we must abide closely by the 


facts as recorded in Scripture. 
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One of our American poets, N. P. Willis, has 
drawn the picture of David weeping over his son 
with an imagination which does violence to the 
truth of history, inexcusable even on the ground 
of poetic license, and which even more than the 
unreal sentiment it contains should place it under 
the ban of public condemnation. I do not be- 
lieve in falsifying history even in poetry. 

1. Abiding, then, by the record, I find one rea- 
son for David’s grief in the fact that his beloved son 
was dead in his sins. Up to this time there was 
room for hope that there might come a change in 
the life and the character of Absalom ; that he was 
not entirely lost to all feelings of right, to all sense 
of duty; that after he had had his fill of earth’s 
pleasures and honors he would understand their 
emptiness, and calmer, truer views would succeed 
his present reckless wickedness. But such hope 
was now no longer possible. The young man was 
dead. The past could not be blotted out; the 
shameful record must remain unchanged ; lost 
opportunities could not be retrieved. With crime 
in his heart and blood upon his hands he had gone 
to appear before the great Judge to give account for 
the deeds done in the body. He had escaped the 
penalty of human justice, but he could not ward 
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off divine punishment. An eternity of woe was 
before him. No wonder that David’s heart was 
broken. It is sad enough when one sees stricken 
down by death a beloved child around whom have 
centred so many fond hopes; but if only the sob- 
bing parent has the consolation that his loved one 
is with God, in whose presence there is fullness of 
joy, there is a silver lining to his cloud of grief. 
He knows that it is well with the child. He sor- 
rows only for himself; for his child he rejoices 
that he is for ever safe with the Lord. But David 
mourned as those who have no hope. Absalom had 
died in his sins, without repentance, without change 
of heart, without trust in God’s covenant mercies, 
in open rebellion to divine and to divinely-consti- 
tuted government. To have a beloved child—flesh 
of his flesh and bone of his bone—toward whom 
his heart yearned with affection all the more intense 
because of his sins—die thus to be eternally lost,— 
that is grief in comparison with which the simple 
article of bodily death is as nothing. The refrain 
of endless doom is heard in those pathetic words, 
“OQ my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom !” 

How many young men are breaking their 
parents’ hearts by a life of sin! Possibly, God 


may in mercy take the parents away before the 
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final catastrophe comes, but even now the shadow 
of that dread event falls across their path. Not 
long since I was present when a father, a mother 
and several children were received by letter into the 
church. Following the service the remark was made 
that it was a beautiful sight to see a whole family 
thus walking together the road to the heavenly city. 
I noticed a change in the father’s countenance. His 
lip quivered, tears filled his eyes, and in a voice 
trembling with emotion he said, “One of my sons 
is not with us.” Another father, whose son had 
Just given his heart to Christ and united with this 
church, said to me, “The gift of a million dol- 
lars would be nothing in comparison with this 
blessing.” 

O young man, let me beseech you to look at that 
royal mourner pacing the floor of his chamber. See 
the tears streaming from his eyes; hear the sobs 
coming from his bursting heart ; mark the unspeak- 
able agony pictured in his features. Would you 
save your father and your mother all this? Then 
abandon your evil ways and walk with them in the 
way of eternal life. Make your father’s God your 
God. 

2. Notice that in David’s love for his rebellious 
son we have a picture of the divine love for sinful men. 
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Absalom had justly forfeited every claim to his - 
father’s affectionate regard, yet during all his wicked 
course paternal love yearned after him; there was 
not a moment when true penitence would not have 
been followed by full forgiveness. The only thing 
lacking for an historical basis for the pathetic par- 
able of the Prodigal Son was the return of the 
wanderer with the words, “ Father, I have sinned.” 
An unchanging love was there which a life of sin 
could not destroy, which open and inexcusable re- 
bellion could not even dim. 

It is a picture of our heavenly Father’s love for 
his sinful children ; for, though sinful, we are still 
his children, and because we are his children he 
loves us with an unchanging love. He does not 
love our sins, for he is infinitely holy and just, and 
therefore has an infinite hatred of sin. David did 
not love Absalom’s crimes—treason and rebellion: 
he loved Absalom. God does not love our sins, 
but he does love us. 

I do not say that God will not punish us for our 
sins. True love cannot be indifferent to wrong- 
doing. For the good of the offender, if for no 
other reason, punishment must follow the offence. 
Every son whom the Father loveth he chasteneth. 
Jt is a mistaken affection which spares the rod and 
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spoils the child. Nor can we conclude that love is 
consistent only with the punishment intended to be 
corrective. David did not refuse his son the privi- 
leges of the court for two years in order to make 
him better; it was his outraged sense of justice 
which realized the necessity of upholding the in- 
tegrity of law and right. He did not muster his 
forces and send out his army to overthrow the rebel 
and deprive him of his usurped authority that his 
wayward son might be improved in morals. Even 
a father, if he is a true man, has regard for right- 
eous law and for eternal verities. Love must be 
holy, or else it is misnamed. 

The love which David had for Absalom would 
have saved the rebel had it been possible, but it 
was not possible. The honr and the manner of 
Absalom’s death were incidental. Death itself was 
certain; eternal righteousness demanded it. By a 
law invariable in its operation as the law of gravi- 
tation Absalom hasted to his doom; his father’s 
love was powerless to prevent it. But God, you 
say, is almighty; he can do what to man is im- 
possible. Wait. Can he lie? Can he steal? 
Can he do wrong? Can he do violence to his 
own holiness? Can he subvert the moral uni- 


verse? No; even the Almighty himself is bound 
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by eternal verities. His love, like that of David, 
is powerless to save the rebel in his rebellion. In- 
finite love cannot save the simer in his sins; the 
most it can do, the most it has promised to do, is 
to save the sinner from his sins, If he persists in 
his rebellion, his doom is certain in spite of even 
divine love. You will not misunderstand me, 
therefore, when I say that God loves his children, 
though sinful, with an infinite love. 

In David’s love for Absalom we haye a human 
picture of God’s love for the sinner. We are wont 
to think that the happiness of the Most High, like 
his perfections, is without limitation or alloy. Are 
we right in such a conception? Does he experience 
no sorrow of heart when he sees his sons dead in 
their sins? Is his complacency unmoved when he 
looks upon the causeless rebellion which his chil- 
dren inaugurate against his benignant and rightful 
authority? Did the sins which led him to send 
forth his well-beloved Son to a life of humiliation 
and to a shameful death in no way disturb the 
serenity of his beatific state? Is his happiness 
absolutely without limitation when he pleads with 
us as a father with his wayward son, “Turn ye, 
turn ye, for why will ye die?” I do not believe 
it. The sorrow of the divine heart surpasses all 
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human comprehension, It is filled with pity; it 
is touched with the fecling of our infirmity; it 
knoweth all our trials; it feeleth all our sins. 
Have you ever thought that your sinful ways fill 
the very heart of God with unspeakable grief? 
Let the thought lead you to lay down the arms of 
your rebellion against your heavenly Father: Force 
not from infinite love the final sob of ‘O my son, 
my son!” 

3. There is another thought suggested by David’s 
pathetic wail: what he vainly wished to do, that God 
has done. “O my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom!” he sobbed. ‘ Would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!’ But he could 
not die for him. We cannot believe that this was 
simply the exaggerated expression of grief; David 
without doubt meant what he said. Had it been 
possible for him to save Absalom by the laying 
down of his own life, he would gladly have made 
the sacrifice, but it was not possible. Had he gone 
forth to the battle and purposely put himself be- 
fore the weapons of his foes; had he with deliberate 
hand taken his own life, it could have availed 
nothing for Absalom. Possibly the hour of his 
son’s death might have been postponed, but not 
for long. God did not intend that this rebel 
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prince should sit upon the throne of his father 
David, that his villainy should be successful or 
that his rebellion should be crowned with tri- 
umph. The king could not die for his son. 

But what David could not do, God, in the 
second Person of the Trinity, has done: “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life” Man can by no 
means redeem his brother nor give to God a ran- 
som for him ; every one must give an account of 
himself. Let me live an absolutely sinless life, 
and I have done only what I ought to do. There 
is no margin of merit to transfer to my brother ; 
there are no works of supererogation. But what 
man cannot do to save his fellow-men is possible 
with God. It is true, as we have already seen, 
that even the Almighty cannot do wrong, cannot 
overthrow righteousness and truth, cannot subvert 
law; but in infinite wisdom and with infinite love 
he has provided for the salvation of the sinner. 
By the death of his beloved Son he is able to save 
his children from death. Christ takes upon him- 
self the penalty of their sins; he is able to do this, 
for he is more than man: he is God. Thus he dies, 
the just for the unjust ; he dies that we may not die. 
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What David could not do for Absalom, that the 
Almighty has done for us. 

Yet even Christ’s death of itself will not save us; 
it is only the ground of our salvation. It satisfies 
the law, because it is the penalty paid for the vio- 
lation of law; it removes the obstacles in the way 
of forgiveness: inasmuch as the law has been vin- 
dicated, God can be just and still justify the sinner. 
But the sinner must himself do his part. He must 
cease his rebellion; he must accept the salvation 
provided for him; he must enter the door which 
has been opened; he must drink of the water of- 
fered, 

At the close of the parables of the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin, Jesus says, “There is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.” This is commonly understood to 
mean that the angels rejoice over the penitent; 
such is not the statement. Doubtless the angels 
do rejoice, as the friends rejoiced with the man who 
had found his sheep, with the woman who had re- 
covered her coin, but the chief rejoicing was on the 
part of those who had found what had been lost. 
So in heaven the chief joy over the penitent sinner 
is not that of the angels, but in the presence of the 
angels, It is God who most rejoices, That great 
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heart of infinite love, saddened so many years by 
the sinner’s wrong-doing and rebellion, is filled 
with joy as he turns from his evil ways and spares 
it the final sob, ““O my son, my son ” 

Bear with me, my impenitent friends, if I ask 
you most earnestly, Have you ever sought to real- 
ize the love which God has for you? Have you 
ever thought of the grief which you are causing 
him by your refusal to acknowledge him as your 
Father and to be obedient to his righteous govern- 
ment? Do you know that even now Jesus is looking 
upon you with intense anxiety that he may see of the 
travail of his soul in your behalf and be satisfied ? 
Do you understand the infinite sacrifice which be- 
cause of his love for you God has made that he 
may save you from the sure penalty of sin? Have 
you considered that your continued rejection of the 
overtures of divine love is limiting the joy of 
heaven? Do you realize that your repentance now 
would be theme of an angelic anthem sweeter far 
than any music ever sung by mortal lips? Oh, my 
friends, break not your heavenly Father’s heart ; 
force it not to that bitter wail, “O my son Absa- 


lom, my son, my son Absalom !” 


IMITATORS OF ABSALOM. 


19 


“Then Adonitjah the son of Haggith exalted himself, saying, I 
will be king; and he prepared him chariots and horsemen, and 


jifty men to run before him.” 
1 KINGs i. 5. 


XVIII. 
IMITATORS OF ABSALOM. 


HE sin of Absalom did not end with his death. 
Influence lives long after the body has turned 
to dust. The wicked as well as the good, being 
dead, yet speak. The sin of Jeroboam, who caused 
Israel to sin, is the ever-recurring refrain in the 
history of the ten tribes, ending at last in the utter 
destruction of the kingdom. So the spirit of rebel- 
lion which sprang into being with Absalom outlived 
him and wrought its dire results in other lives. 
Adonijah, the fourth, and at this time the eldest 
living, son of David raises the standard of revolt. 
The influence of Absalom upon him is clearly dis- 
cernible; he not only follows his brother’s evil ex- 
ample, but he imitates even the method of his rebel- 
lion. Like Absalom, he thinks it necessary to set 
up the state of prince-royal and_heir-apparent. 
Thus, in imitation of his brother, he prepares 
himself “chariots and horsemen, and fifty men to 


run before him.” In how many other particulars 
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he copied Absalom’s course we are not informed, 
for the sacred narrative is exceedingly brief in its 
account of this new and unsuccessful rebellion, but 
this one statement is sufficient to show that Absalom 
still lived in Adonijah—that the arch-rebel, though 
dead, had his imitators. 

This suggests our theme, the imitators of Absa- 
lom. In the development of this theme I purpose 
taking a wider outlook than the rebellion of which 
Absalom was guilty and drawing suggestions from 
his whole history and character. 

The spirit of Absalom still lives. His sins are 
by no means dead. He may indeed have at pres- 
ent no conscious imitators, and yet in reality he has 
a large and growing following among the young 
men of to-day. Let us note certain classes who 
may be called imitators of Absalom. 

1. First we mention those who have a higher regard 
for appearance than for reality. Absalom was very 
careful about his personal appearance. His clothes 
were the finest that the land could produce; his 
hair hung in exquisite curls upon his shoulders ; 
his equipage and outrunners were the astonish- 
ment of Jerusalem. He made a decided sensation ; 
he was the talk and envy of fashionable society. 

How little of corresponding care there was for 
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“the hidden man of the heart ” our study has 
shown us. Within were ugliness, filth, deformity. 
It mattered not to Absalom. It gave him no un- 
easiness ; it caused him no anxiety. He spent no 
time in purifying his heart or in beautifying his 
character. What he was gave him no concern; he 
thought only of how he might appear to others. 
How large the number of those who still act 
upon the same false principle! The lowest type 
of this class is composed of those whose ambition 
centres in dress. Heretofore it has been thought that 
this was a weakness peculiar to the female sex, but 
our advancing civilization has produced the genus 
masculine, men given up to dress, with whom the 
tailor and the barber are of more importance than 
all other functionaries of society—of whom it might 
be said, as Shakespeare declares of one of his charac- 
ters, ‘the soul of this man is in his clothes.” * 
One knows scarcely which to do, despise or pity 
these men. Is it possible that an immortal soul can 
be shrunk to such pitiful dimensions? The ill-fit of 
a garment or the divergence from the latest fashion 
is.a matter of momentous importance, but to be ill- 
shapen in soul, to diverge from truth and purity and 
nobleness of character, these are of no account. I 
* Al’s Well that Ends Well, Act I. Se. 5. 
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am not inveighing against neatness, taste, or even 
elegance of dress, all of which have their rightful 
place. My point is that dress does not make a 
man; that the outer is of less importance than the 
inner man; that appearance can never take the 
place of reality ; that the man or the woman who 
is more interested to adorn the body than to beau- 
tify the soul is making over again the fatal mistake 
of Absalom. I beg of you not to think yourselves 
gentlemen or ladies because you wear the apparel of 
gentlemen or of ladies. 


“Tf mean or costly dresses through this globe 
Decide the rank in which men are enrolled, 
Why, then, we’ll clothe the wolf in satin robe, 
The alligator in fine silk enfold.” * 


But this subject has to do with more than dress ; 
it includes all kinds of appearance without reality. 
The man who pretends to be what he is not is but 
following the example of Absalom. The politician 
promising to right the wrongs of the oppressed in 
order to gain their votes, the business-man adver- 
tising the purity of his adulterated goods, the relig- 
lonist offering his hypocritical sacrifices, are all 
striving to appear what they are not. Without 


* Oriental Translated by W. R. Alger. 
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they are pleasing, but within they are full of dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness. May God make us 
more concerned with reality than with appearance, 
with what we are than with what we seem to be! 

2. Again, those who are actuated only by selfish 
motives are imitators of Absalom. There is a self- 
esteem which is proper and right—we ought to think 
too highly of ourselves to descend to that which is 
low and mean—but true self-esteem is an infinite re- 
move from selfishness. Self-esteem is entirely con- 
sistent with respect for others, but selfishness has no 
regard for the welfare or the happiness of others. 
Look at Absalom. What cared he for those about 
him? His one and only thought was his own self- 
ish ends. His affected interest in the wrongs of the 
people was but to steal their hearts, not to secure just- 
ice in their behalf. In all his history there is not 
one disinterested, not one unselfish, act. The only 
approach to regard for others which he ever mani- 
fested was his championing the cause of his dis- 
graced sister Tamar, but the real secret of his con- 
duct in this instance, as we saw, was his desire to 
get rid of his brother Amnon, who blocked his 
ambitious way to the throne. It mattered not who 
opposed his course, he stood ready to sacrifice all— 


even his father—to serve his own purpose. 
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Absalom has many followers in our day—men 
whose only thought is self; young men who are 
oblivious to the tears and the heartaches of par- 
ents, who care nothing for the well-being of those 
about them, who are ready to trample innocence, 
truth and religion under their feet if thereby they 
can accomplish their unholy purposes; older men 
who plan and toil with no thought of aiding oth- 
ers, but only to gain their own selfish ends. They 
amass a fortune, but it does no one any good ; it is 
used for the gratification of their own lusts. They 
engage in great enterprises, but only because of the 
gains they hope to receive. They destroy those 
who stand in their way, with as little hesitation as 
Absalom felt in slaying Amnon, that they them- 
selves may be promoted. Well has the poet char- 
acterized the selfish man in the following lines ; 


“The orphan’s wailings and the widow’s woe 
From mercy’s fountain cause no tears to flow; 
He pours no cordial in the wounds of pain, 
Unlocks no prison and unclasps no chain; 

His heart is like the rock where sun nor dew 
Can rear one plant or flower of heavenly hue. 
No thought of merey there may have its birth 
For helpless misery or suffering worth; 

The end of all his life is paltry pelf, 


And all his thoughts are centred on—himself ; 
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The wretch of both worlds, for so mean a sum 
First starved in this, then damned in that to come.” 


But let us not imagine that selfishness is the pe- 
culiar sin of the rich: it is found as frequently 
among the poor. The beggar may be as selfish as 
the millionaire. All classes are affected by it. It 
is the curse of universal society ; it is the quality 
which we quickly detect, and with equal celerity 
despise, in others, but of which we find it very 
difficult to rid ourselves. No man ever becomes 
thoroughly free from it until he loses himself in 
Christ Jesus. The more nearly we approach him 
in character, the more fully our lives run out along 
the line of the Golden Rule, the more interested do 
we become in the well-being of others and the more 
ready we are to spend and to be spent for the good 
of our fellow-men. 

3. Those who cherish unholy ambitions are imitat- 
ors of Absalom. I use the word unholy because I 
desire to avoid giving the impression that I would 
have any one be without ambition. We ought to 
be ambitious—ambitious to do the most possible 
for God and for our fellow-men, ambitious to make 
the most and the best of our talents and our oppor- 
tunities, ambitious to accomplish great things for 
the good of the world and for the glory of God. 
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You have no respect for the unambitious man. It 
is only unholy ambition which we should fling away 
—that only which caused the angels to fall. 

Absalom’s ambition was unholy; it looked to the 
throne of Israel and determined to reach it though 
it had to pursue the path of sin and crime. A holy 
ambition must do two things: it must fasten its eye 
upon a holy end, and it must employ holy means to 
attain that end. No man, therefore, who labors only 
for himself has a holy ambition. The selfish man is 
a robber. God made him for a high and noble 
purpose; he is a part of society, with duties and 
responsibilities to those about him. He ought to 
lift some of the world’s burdens and bear some of 
its woes. Living solely for himself, he cheats his 
fellow-men out of that which God intended them 
to have at his hand. He has duties and responsi- 
bilities also toward his Maker; he was created for 
the glory of the Almighty. Refusing to honor his 
Creator, it is as though the statue should refuse to 
acknowledge the sculptor who fashioned it. Hence 
the man who is ambitious only for himself has not 
chosen a holy end; he is robbing his fellow-men 
and his God of what belongs to them. A purely 
selfish ambition is an unholy ambition. 


But not only must the end be right: the means 
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employed to reach the end must be holy. There 
were those in the apostles’ time—as there are 
many to-day—who affirmed that the end justifies 
the means,—whose damnation is just. It is but re- 
peating the mistake of Absalom when you seek to 
advance yourself by unlawful methods. If he felt 
that he ought to succeed his father upon the throne, 
his true course would haye been to prepare himself 
fully for such an august position, to make himself 
worthy of the place; then, if it had been the will 
of God, he could have ruled well and nobly; and 
if it had not been the divine will, he could still 
have been a king in mind and heart and character, 
and possibly in influence. He could have made 
himself a name that would have lived in grateful 
remembrance through the ages, instead of being, as 
now it is, a byword and a hissing. 

What fatal mistakes thousands of young men 
are making in following the example of Absalom! 
They are planning only for self, for their own pleas- 
ures, their own advancement, their own honor, never 
once asking themselves the question if God intended 
them for nothing wider and better than this, if there 
is not some noble place for them to fill in the world, 
if there is not some unselfish work awaiting their 


doing. 
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Young men, be warned by the history which we 
have been studying—a history which is constantly 
repeating itself in every generation—to fix your 
eye upon what is noble, though high; and then by 
a path which turns neither to the right nor to the 
left from the straight line of truth, pursue your 


course undeviatingly toward it. 


“ All may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious life or grave.” * 


4, Again, we learn that those who are without prin- 
ciple are imitators of Absalom. Few young men en- 
ter manhood with such brilliant prospects as those 
which were open before Absalom. To his fine per- 
sonal appearance he added the charm of pleasing 
manners. He could have made himself the idol of 
the people; possessing abundant means, a prince by 
birth, there was no limit to his opportunities for 
usefulness. Moreover, he had that quality of lead- 
ership among men which might have made him a 
tower of strength for his father and for his nation. 
He might have been the power behind the throne, 
and have strengthened the kingdom from centre to 
circumference. Had he pursued the right course, 
he had before him a future brilliant beyond the 

* Herbert, The Temple, The Church-Porch. 
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power of language to describe. Yet he died a 
miserable death. He accomplished no good thing ; 
his life was a failure and a blot. Even the funeral 
honors which he planned were not accorded him, 
and the posthumous fame he coyéted when he 
erected his gorgeous mausoleum in the king’s dale 
was turned into an abiding monument of reproach, 
for to this day as the pious Jew passes it he spits 
upon it as an expression of his contempt. 

What was the cause of this tremendous failure ? 
The simple fact that Absalom was without princi- 
ple. He had no convictions of duty, no sense of 
right, no conscience. ‘ With him the object to be 
gained was everything ;” the method mattered not. 
He was false or true, kind or cruel, honest or dis- 
honest, as best appeared to suit his purpose. And 
thus, because without principle, he utterly and mis- 
erably failed. 

Externals may differ. In your case there may 
be no royal birth, no inherited wealth, no open 
door to exalted opportunities, but there may be the 
same lack of principle, the same spirit of rebellion 
against rightful authority, the same supreme selfish- 
ness, the same readiness to employ dishonest means 
to further wicked schemes, the same disregard for 
truth and righteousness, the same absence of con- 
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science in your dealings with your fellow-men and 
in your relations to God. If so, will the end in 
your case be different ? 

Again, externals may differ. Your fall may not 
be so abject as was Absalom’s, for you will not at- 
~ tain so exalted a position. Future generations may 
not revile you, for you will be forgotten. You 
may not die in open rebellion against the govern- 
ment under which you live or be buried in a dis- 
honored and unmourned grave. Nevertheless, 
your end will be like his—the death of a failure 
and a blot in the world, the death of a man too 
small ever to get beyond the narrow sphere of self, 
the death of one whom God will not accept and for 
whom no man will shed an unselfish tear. 

5. This leads to the last thought: those who put 
themselves in opposition to God and right are imita- 
tors of Absalom. It was impossible for Absalom 
to succeed, since the Almighty was against him. 
Do you say there is such a thing as successful vil- 
lainy? Ideny it. For a time its plans may suc- 
ceed. With Absalom all went well until the final 
catastrophe. You might have pointed to him as 
he drove through the streets of Jerusalem in his 
princely equipage, and said, “Look there! That 
man slew his brother, but see him now. A right- 
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eous and God-fearing life doesn’t pay.” Again, as 
he was the acknowledged king in the royal palace, 
his father fleeing barefooted and weeping down the 
«lope toward Jordan, you might have concluded that 
velf-seeking wickedness was the only successful pol- 
icy of life. But wait. God has not yet abandoned 
his universe and resigned his dominion to the prince 
of evil. The woods of Ephraim are beyond, and 
there lie the stones which are to serve in place of 
the pillar in the king’s dale. 


“Vengeance is still alive; from her dark covert 


She still stalks in view.” 


God. is not dead; he rules as ever; he is upon 
the side of right and truth; and woe be to the 
man who has the Almighty opposed to him ! 

I have sometimes wondered why the life of such 
a wicked man as Absalom should be permitted to 
occupy so large a space in the sacred record. May 
we not find at least one reason in the fact that it is 
intended to be a warning to the young men of after- 
generations? As upon dangerous rocks and head- 
lands men place the beacon-light that mariners may 
be warned of impending peril, so God has raised 
this beacon to save you from moral shipwreck and 


from eternal death. 
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Let every young “man heed the warning. 
Abandon self. Follow truth and righteousness. 
Let your ambition be to serve God and your fel- 
low-men. Turn from sin; find pardon for it in 
the blood of the crucified Christ. Live for your 
Redeemer. To such a one death will not be the 
‘mockery of hope. For 


“What is death 
To him who meets it with an upright heart? 
A quiet haven where his shatter’d bark 
Harbors secure till the rough storm is past— 
Perhaps a passage overhung with clouds 
But at its entrance, a few leagues beyond 
Opening to kinder skies, and milder suns, 
And seas pacific as the soul that seeks them.” 


THE END. 
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